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MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive 
Collection 
of quality Antiques in 
Scotland 





L 
A small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Chest of Drawers with One of an interesting and attractive pair of Antique Centinental 
finely shaped bow front and crossbanded op. Length 36 Side Tables in finely inlaid walnut. Each table is 464 inches long, 

inches, height 36 inches, depth at centre 22 inches. 21 inches deep and 32 inches high. 
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An Antique George | Mahogany Bookcase A useful and 


interesting set of 6 A very pretty and unusual small Antique folding 
and under Cabinet. Width 57 inches, ex- Antique ladder back Single Chairs in leaf Table in yew tree. Size of top without 
treme height 8 feet 3 inches, depth of fruitwood. leaves 18 inches by 13} inches, height 29 inches. 
bookcase 14 inches, depth of cabinet 


16) inches, 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FINE ARTS DEPT. 


JUL 23 1960 - . 
Wy 
Announce the sale on FRIDAY, 15th JULY, of 
IMPORTANT OLD MASTERS 
the property of 
The Hon. Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL Lt. Col. SIR MICHAEL PETO, Bart. 
LADY JULIET DUFF Lt. Col. A. HEYWOOD-LONSDALE, M.C., 
The Rt. Hon. LORD CHURSTON DON JUAN TEIXIDOR, of Madrid, Spain 
Comte PHILIPPE D’ESTAILLEUR-CHAUTERAINE The Rt. Hon. LORD WHARTON 
Miss JUDY MONTAGU and others. 





The Entombment unframed, 314 by 45 inches Matieu Le Nain 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 











WARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD. 


JULY - AUGUST 


SALE EXHIBITION OF 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
MODERN MASTERS 





and 


New Sculpture by Henry Moore 


Fully illustrated Catalogue £1 
8 Colour Plates 


17-18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6195-6 Cables: Bondarto | 














ARTISTS OF 
FAME AND PROMISE 


Annual Exhibition 


July 21st until August 13th 


10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 
WHI 3375 




















Galerie Jacques Dubourg 


126 Boulevard Haussmann — PARIS VIII 


RAOUL DUFY 


Sketches and 


Watercolours 


Open till 12th July 
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BRANCUSI 


Drian Gallery 


A Unique Piece of Marble 
by 
CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI 


Negro Period 1910-1912 
Height 29 cm, Width 19 cm 
Base Diameter 25 cm. 


7 Porchester Place 





Marble Arch London W.2 PAD 9473 DAILY 10 a.m.—7 p.m. including SATURDAY 










BRANCUS! 


Marble 


drian 


abstract art art abstrait abstrakte kunst 














ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. 


18th Century English Drinking Vessels 








Wine Glasses engraved with Jacobite emblems. C. 1740/50. 


Tel 22-34 Harrow Roap, LONDON, W.2 Colles : 


PAD 0154 





Churglas London 




















DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce 


THE FOLLOWING SALES 


Sth JULY, 1960 — SUPERIOR QUALITY CARPETS 
including: Fine Chinese, Kashan, Tabriz, Kirman and other 
Persian Carpets and Rugs. 

ON VIE Wednesday and Thursday, 6th and 7th July, 1960. 


15th JULY, 1960 — SUPERLATIVE FUR COATS, 
STOLES, TIES, etc. 

in Finest Mink, Ocelot, Ermine and many other Furs. 

ON VIEW Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 12th, 13th 
and 14th July, 1960 


22nd JULY, 1960 — SUPERB CARPETS 
including: Axminster and Wilton in body and rolls (some 
new) also fine quality Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 
ON VIEW Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 19th, 20th 
and 21st July, 1960 


29th JULY, 1960 — SALE OF ANTIQUE AND FINE 
QUALITY FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 
including: Lounge, dining room and bedroom suites. 
Georgian and other occasional furniture. Baby grand and 
upright pianofortes by Bechstein, etc, Empire design bed- 
room appointments. Georgian bureau/bookcase, etc. Large 
range of superlative period and modern furniture. 
ON VIEW—W ednesday and Thursday, 27th and 28th July, 
1960. 


5th AUGUST, 1960 — SALE OF FINE CARPETS 

including: Good quality Persian, Oriental carpets and rugs 

also Axminster and Wilton carpeting in body and rolls. 

ON VIEW Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 3rd and 4th 
August, 1960. 


Catalogues (6d.) obtainable from the Auctioneers : 


54-56 Baker Street, W.1 


Welbeck 4488 

















CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


XVIIIth Century Aubusson. Bouquets of flowers on a 
black background. 2 m. 20 x 3 m. 30 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-7] 























A Fine Pair of GEORGE I Candlesticks, 1718 
by William Lukin 


Height: 74 ins. Weight: 26 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 








Painting by LUTHER 








LUTHER 
PASS 
WILLIAMS 


Exhibition 


2\st July — 10th August 


drian 


7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 Daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 











JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Paintings and Sculpture 


GORDON BALDWIN 
June 29th — July 30th 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 


july 4th to 23rd 


VERNON TONG PAINTER 
DAMYANTI CHOWLA PAINTER 
ELSPETH SPOTTISWOOD PAINTER 


SRIMATI T. SWAMINATHAN SCULPTOR 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 




















BARANOWSKA, VIOTTO 


Sculptures by 
DEBSKA 


29 June to 23 July 
Daily 10—6 

















grabowski gallery GALERIE EUROPE 
22 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 ODE : 66-75 
Paintings by 


Journey through Three Generations 


SISLEY KLEE FAUTRIER 
RENOIR LEGER DUBUFFET 
BONNARD PICASSO MANESSIER 
VUILLARD MIRO WOLS 


June and July 
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SUMMER 
EXHIBITION 


until September Ist 


SOULAGES 
MANESSIER 
DE STAEL 
WILSON 

KLEE 
SUTHERLAND 
MOYNIHAN 


ERNST 

DA SILVA 
JAWLENSKY 
PIPER 





ALAN REYNOLDS STRUCTURE - FEBRUARY FORMS 


ALAN REYNOLDS 
NEW PAINTINGS 
EXHIBITION 
SEPTEMBER 8 - SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 NO 





20 CORK STREET, 





REDFERN GALLER) 


PICASSO EN GRAVEURS 


LONDON, W.1 


e obs 








P. PICASSO LE REPAS FRUGAL 


400 EXEMPLAIRES 
EXHIBITION 
VEMBER 29 - DECEMBER 31, 1960 

















DEUX ENFANTS 65 x 50cm. 1959 


MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON ST. LONDON W1 
WEEKDAYS 10-6 SATURDAYS 10-1] 
MAYFAIR 2482 


BORES 


GOUACHES 
AND 
DRAWINGS 


JULY 12 — AUGUST 6 





10 AUGUST - 3 SEPTEMBER WILLIAM TURNBULL PAINTINGS 


Vii 








Unique Collection 


of 
EQUESTRIAN FIGURES 
IN CHINA 
BY DORIS LINDNER 
and 


Permanent Exhibition of 
DR. WALL WORCESTER 
from the Perrins Museum 


also 


A display of Rich Modern 
CHINA TABLEWARE 


On view at Worcester House 
30 CURZON STREET, W.1 


Open from 3rd June to 30th September 
Mon.—Fri. 10 a.m.—5.0 p.m. 





WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea & Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons & 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver & Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent St., London, 
W.1, or a personal visit to our London showrooms would be 
welcomed. 

DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 

58-62 Holywell H'll, St. Albans, Herts. St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 
Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 




















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 























THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


i$ * FOR BOOKS» 


6 There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles is 
a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 
Above ail, it is such a bookish bookshop.9 


—A Customer's Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) te Open9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
































FOR SALE 
PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS - WATERCOLOURS 


INustrated Lists Free 


Old Hall Gallery Limited : Iden : Rye : Sussex 





A NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 
NINTH 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 
Aug. 25th to Sept. 8th, 1960. Kensington Town Hall 


Information: Gordon Hand, Chairman, The Royal Borough of Kensington 
Antique Dealers’ Association, 18 Chepstow Corner, Westbourne Grove, W.2 


BRONZE HORSES 


AND OTHER ANIMALS, WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ALFRED SPERO 


4 PARK MANSIONS ARCADE | PARK CLOSE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. KNI 4806 LONDON, S.W.1, ACO 7340 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Uphoistery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


THE TEMPLE GALLERY, 8 SLOANE ST., KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


The BATTLE of LEPANTO 


PAINTINGS BY 
MICHAEL D’AGUILAR 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 


Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


Ar extremely fine antique HERIZ silk animal rug in 
shades of rust, light blue, yellow, etc., on an oyster field. 
Size 5 ft, 2 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 























Cables : 


Bonstree London 


CHANGE OF 


ADDRESS 


G. M. LOTINGA 


GALLERIES 


Are now at 


9A NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Fine examples of the Barbizon Painters 


and their Contemporaries 


Telephone : 


Sole Agents for flower paintings by Harold Clayton Mayfair 3952 
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EDITOR: WILLIAM JENNINGS 


The Monthly Magazine of the Arts for 


Connoisseurs and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1 
Annual Subscription £4 : 10 : 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16.00 
Volume LXXII. No. 425 July 1960 

PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By Horace SHIPp ... 1 
The Bracket or Mantel Clock. By Cyrit G. E. BUNT ... 3 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS ae tact tw aKa uae eb 6 
Where Stands the Hague School Now ? — Part II. By CHARLES CARTER ... 7 
Continental Masters. mee we ios eae Sie sos “4 oe wis 11 
Old Printed Ware Seen in a New Light. By Dr. KNowLEs Boney ... = si 12 
Christ’s Hospital Plate-—Part I. By N. M. PENZER ... ‘aia are ane ve 16 
Painting by Henry Inman. By Cyrit G. E. BUNT ... saa oe ve ee 20 
News from London Galleries. By HoRAcE SHiPpP ... ‘o ni ams wes 21 
Modern Art in London. By JASIA REICHARDT ... a ae se vas seh 22 
Berkeley Castle Dinner Service. By R. P. T. CAME .... Bas ca an ~~ 25 
Correspondence... oie on _ toe ene one ose es ese 26 
Sale Room Prices ... -n bee ies a — ar on aad bes 27 


ON COVER 


Le Berceau 4 Eragny by Camille Pissarro 


In the possession of Wildenstein & Co. Ltd., 147 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


22 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


Advertisement Manager : Telephone: MAYfair 3169 Publisher : 


VERA ZEBEDEE H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS 


Paris Agent: Societe Francaise de Régies. Siege Social: 18 rue Friand XIV°. VAU 15.04 
Bureaux and Correspondence: 107 Rue de Paris, Meudon (S. & O.) OBS 43-68. 
U.S.A.: James P. Montllor, 229 Summit Ave., Bogota, New Jersey. 
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Renoir Oil on Canvas 10 x 9 in. Jeune fille nue 1900 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. GROsvenor 1562 


Summer Exhibition 


of XIXth and XXth Century 
Paintings and Sculpture 


until FULY 28th 


PICASSO 


A Collection of Pastels and Drawings 
of the Blue Period, 1900-1905 
Bronzes 1946 














>—IAN MeNICOL, Fine Art Dealer 


50 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 Douglas 0039 
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Imperial, H.M. Queen Elizabeth's Trooping Horse at Imber Court. By TERENCE CUNEO, 1957. Canvas, size 30 in. x 40 in. 
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Internationally 


Famous for 


Fine Carpets 





Antique Fereghan Rug from 

Central Persia. Size: 

6 ft. 6in. by 3ft. ll in. Reef. 
No. 49714. Price £62. 


Available at time of going 
to press. 


The House of Perez GLASGOW 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association BRISTOL 


112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
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UNE in the London Galleries is 
always full of interest, and cer- 
tainly this year has proved thrilling 
enough. With Old Masters at Ag- 
news and at Colnaghis, the Epstein 
Sculpture at the Le‘cester, the finest 
modern masters at the Marlborough 
and at O’Hana (along with the 
Picasso drawings at the latter), and 
a conspicuous showing of ultra- 
modern at the Redfern; Ceri 
Richards at Whitechapel; Paul Sand- 
by at the Guildhall, and a host of 
cne-man shows; every taste is well 
catered for. Ideally, of course, the 
critic with becoming catholicity ad- 
justs his mind and his moods to 
every one of these phases of expres- 
sion and judges them all with a 
Spinoza-like calm sub _ spec’e 
aeternitatis. Actually more human 
factors prevail; and always there is 
the constraining influence of one’s 
personal tastes and prejudices. My 
own raptures are modified on the 
one hand by that type of Old Master 
which abounds in Continental pro- 
vincial galleries; and on the other, 
by mass abstraction. My prejudices 
are against that kind of distortion which turns beauty to 
sheer ugliness. There are, I believe, natural laws of form, 
colour, texture—dependant, perhaps, fundamentally upon 
fitness for purpose—which satisfy a basic aesthetic pleasure. 
They can be emphasised by a figurative artist, or isolated 
and so emphasised by a non-figurative one; and the aesthetic 
reaction is evoked and heightened accordingly. They can 
also, in a search for sensation or novelty be flouted or denied. 
They can be deliberately destroyed in the decadence of a 
period, and the result is something evil. The fact that it 
becomes a fashionable intellectual cult does not alter its signi- 
ficance. Nor does the plea for the right of anarchy: the 
artist’s business is with order, and anarchy is an untenable 
doctrine either in human conduct or in universal so far as 
our minds can see. Deep water this; but it is sometimes well 
to enquire what all this business of art is about, and on what 
principles one bases judgements. 

One may start on the safe ground of the Old Masters of 
the XVIIth Century at Agnews. They have built up their 
exhibition partly on loans from their clients of pictures wh'ch 
have passed through their hands, partly from their stock. 
The result is an exceedingly fine showing, with several out- 
standing masterpieces. Foremost among these is the 
Rembrandt Man in a Fur-lined Coat, on loan from the Fuller 
Foundation, Boston, a well authenticated example of his late 
work. It is full of that golden light, wonderfully organised 
to emphasise the face, the hand, and: finally the splendid 
raiment which lovers of Rembrandt look for in his art. The 
Van Dyck Apostle Simon is another thrilling exhibit. It 
belongs to the first Antwerp period when the artist was only 
just turned twenty and as a collaborator with Rubens was be'ng 
enormously influenced by him. Happily he was not yet 
surrounded by assistants, and the famous series of studies frcm 
which this comes were entirely his own. Murillo’s Church 





CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 


Leda and the Swan. By Sidney Nolan. 60 by 48 inches. 
On exhibition at Matthiesen Gallery. 


Triumphant, and Poussin’s Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 
which was in the Cook Collection, are among the several large 
works shown ; though probably the most exciting of these is 
a double “Candlelight” picture by Gerard Seghers, Figures 
round a Table, a study in the Caravaggioésque. It is not 
entirely a happy composition, the two sources of light divid- 
ing it into two pictures ; but one tends to stay with it longer 
than with more perfect works over more resounding names. 
Indeed, this kind of exhibition fascinates most by the appear- 
ance of such comparatively unfamiliar artists. In this respect 
one of the most interesting pictures is a Dutch Interior with 
a Girl playing a Guitar, at first glance a de Hooch, but 
established as the work of Pieter Elinga Janssens about whom 
we know practically nothing. 

Of that latest fashion in collecting, Italian works of the 
late XVIIth and early XVIIIth period, there are, in fact, 
not a great number in the exhibition, and—again the personal 
element—I find paintings like Sirani’s Painting and Music 
or Il Cagnacci’s Pan rather cold, and too contrived. 

Actually this newly favoured period is the rather later one 
which is strongly represented at the Colnaghi exhibition along 
with a number of the Italianate Dutch such as Berchem and 
Both. Pittoni, Batoni, Pannini, Trevisani, Guala, Giaquinto, 
Conca: the early XVIIIth century men dealing with religious 
themes in classical mood are very well represented. Some- 
times, as in the Pittoni Apotheosis of St. fames the last 
Baroque tendencies are still operating, but afterwards there 
is the ever present danger of a lack of feeling, however ex- 
cellently the works are planned and executed. Mind 
triumphs over heart; artistry over everything. The 
eclecticism which could look back over the preceding centur’es 
and choose and rearrange their virtues is admirable enough 
in mind and body ; somehow the spirit is missing. But, as 
I confess, I remain among the unconverted ; and scholarly 
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opinion which immediately thrills to these late Italians may 
be entirely right. 

The exhibition at the Guildhall of our English Paul Sandby 
shows where art was destined to go when religion and classic- 
ism lost ground, for here we have topography evolving into 
natural landscape. Sandby turned to nature, not to art. He 
may have been influenced by Canaletto but his concern was 
with the scene before him, and his particular genius lay in 
revealing its picturesque possibilities without deliberate 
pattern making or reference to other men’s work. To him, 
too, the water-colour was an end in itself, and that also was 
pioneering. Perhaps the most significant picture in this quite 
delightful exhibition of more than one hundred and fifty of 
his works is the gouache called The Landstorm, for here the 
subject is not some piece of commissioned view-making or 
topographical recording, but the momentary magnificence of 
weather, with earth, air, and sky united in the throes of a 
great rainstorm. It was painted in 1786 when Turner and 
Constable were boys of ten or eleven years old. The 
romanticism which invests it is inherent in almost everything 
Sandby paints. He is not only the topographist of Windsor, 
but of England beneath the changing English skies. 


AMONG THE MODERNS 


“Masters of Modern Art” at the Marlborough Gallery 
takes us across to France chiefly, and in its early stages leads 
on from the complete rediscovery of nature and away again 
into art which has scarcely any link with anything other than 
itself. It is not without significance that one of the earliest 
works there is also a storm, Courbet’s /’Orage, but this 
already belongs to 1865. A magnificent thing it is. We 
carry on with the whole truth to nature in Jongkind (both 
water-colours and oils) and in Boudin, touch Impressionism 
at its height with Monet and Sis!ey, and then almost leave it 
unless the intensely felt Viaminck landscape or Kokoschka’s 
Scottish one indicates a return to it in the 1920’s. Mean- 
time the masters of |’Ecole de Paris have taken over. Braque 
and Leger and Picasso experiment with form; Klee and 
Kandinsky move over into abstraction ; Severini from the 
almost forgotten Futurists tries to put in the time element. 
One delightful little painting is a Flower-piece by Henri 
Rousseau le Douanier—delightful, I suspect, because this 
was no sophisticated search for novelty but the simple product 
of a truly naive mind moved by the fundamentals of the 
rhythmic pattern made by leaves and flowers, and by the 
harmony of colour which they had. Altogether an exciting 
exhibition, and if, now and again, some painting such as 
Picasso’s Sphinx comes within that category of distortion and 
ugliness which lies near sacrilege, there is the compensation 
of his Cubist Femme Nue of 1909 as a reminder of the part 
he has played in the whole modern movement. 


Le DERNIER CRI AT THE REDFERN 


The Summer Exhibition at the Redfern carries the modern 
movement to its latest stage, that of absolute abstraction and 
action painting. This is art for art’s sake ; paint for paint’s 
sake. I feel that it moves away from real synthesis to analysis, 
and that we tend to react to it mainly as decoration. Is that 
enough ? Can the artist say only that colour in itself is 
pleasant, or form stimulating ? The colour has to be so in 
some unique fashion; the form in some revealing juxto- 
position ; and, for me, a whole gallery of such disembodied 
aesthetics would become boring. Certainly the Redfern Gal- 
lery shows the very best of the advanced contemporary artists 
and this summer exhibition yields a wide range. It remains 
to ask whether these extremist artists are mistaking the means 
for the end. Even Alan Reynolds, whose interpretations of 
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nature fulfil the purpose of converting landscape into art, 
seems to have abandoned everything but the abstract shape, 
tone and colour. He is to have a one-man show in September 
at the Redfern, and it remains to be seen whether he succeeds 
here as he did with such things as his Four Seasons. I en- 
joyed one abstract by him in this exhibition, perhaps because 
of its restraint in a roomful of rather violent canvases. 


MODERNISM IN SERVICE 


As it happens there have been several exhibitions in Lon- 
don this month where the freedom from pure figurative paint- 
ing and the use of approximately modern idioms as a means 
have given new exciting values. Foremost among them is 
the exhibition by Sidney Nolan at Matthiesen Gallery built 
around the theme of Leda and the Swan. John Piper’s 
Venice at Arthur Jeffress; Ivon Hitchens at Waddington; and 
Gerard Frankl’s Gouaches at the Reid Gallery all belong to 
this realm of old truth in a modern idiom. So, of course, 
does Ceri Richards who is the subject of one of those 
Retrospective Exhibitions of living artists at Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. 

Nolan’s Exhibition has proved a new triumph for this 
artist on the move. He has a restless and searching mind, 
tries theme after theme, and dares to use his paint in excit- 
ing new ways when he needs certain kinds of expressiveness. 
One remembers the jungle pictures when he was given an 
exhibition at Whitechapel. Now, a visit to Greece has 
evoked a new landscape and a classical theme. It has also 
called forth a new technical method, for the actual pigment, 
applied to hardboard, seems often to be almost combed into 
rhythmic forms or at least coaxed into them with a dry hard 
brush. This kind of technical experiment belongs definitely 
to modern freedom. So does the whole paint quality: the 
smooth patches and ridges between them ; the fierce, strong 
colour ; the suggestion of nature which yet is far from 
representational. All this has been called into service to 
express the old legend. Subject matter itself is full of a 
strange, other-worldly poetry. A cliff can stretch out along 
the shore and be repeated in the water with the suggestion of 
a swan’s feather ; the lustful god in the form of a bird 
merges with the sky ; the woman with the water or the rocks 
about her. These values may be literary, may almost belong 
to the realm of poetry itself, but the impact on the mind is of 
a haunting beauty. Yet the pictorial qualities are never lost, 
the plastic ones never sacrificed. Many of the smaller stud‘es 
of landscape which are to form the setting for this drama 
are exquisitely lovely things. Nolan’s Leda and the Swan 
series are an experience. 

This utilisation of modernist method to a semi-figurative 
purpose applies too, to John Piper’s interpretation of Venice 
which has been at Arthur Jeffress Gallery. He has long 
almost lost representation in patches and lines of colour 
bordering upon abstraction. Now in Venice he has found 
a subject eminently suited to this highly individual treat- 
ment. In one aspect it is the apotheosis of Impressionism: 
everything dissolves in light, and takes its form from the 
light. In another it borrows from Action Painting for in 
parts a scribble of white flung onto the canvas with what 
seems abandon gives a tcne or a texture. Nothing is stated 
very directly. Perhaps an arch or an arcade is indicated, 
the perspective lines of roof or windows appears ; but every- 
thing is suggested. Out of it all emerges the soul and body 
of Venice and some characteristic forms and colours. Once 
again the exploration and discoveries of experimental art, 
disciplined by a painter who dares to use them for his own 
pictorial ends, yields memorable beauty. 
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BRACKET OR 





Fig. I. Pediment clock. Maker: William Clement, London. 
Circa 1680, with an exceptionally clear dial and a case 
in severe architectural lines. 


T has been said that no home is completely furnished for 
enjoyment that does not include at least one child 
rising three years and a kitten of about three months. This 
is, of course, for divertisement. But for the one who lives 
alone one should certainly add at least one good clock, for 
the companionship accorded by the quiet, unhurried tick 
emanating from the escapement to relieve the eternal silence 
of undomestic solitude. 

All the best clocks have individuality both in their appear- 
ance and their tick, which is the source of their reliability, 
especially of those superb timepieces which were produced in 
England from about the mid-XVIIth century to almost the 
end of the XVIIIth. This is undoubtedly the finest period 
of the English domestic clock and some of the most famous 
horologists are responsible for this. Edward East, Thomas 
Tompion, George Graham, Daniel Quare and the Knibbs 
may be quoted or of a little later John Shaw, William 
Clement, Henry Fish, Joseph Windmills and a host of other 
reputable clock makers whose names are only less well known. 

With these great names one ardently wishes it was possible 
to associate the host of able, but unfortunately anonymous, 
makers of the many beautiful cases which confer upon the 
clocks of this period the distinction of raising the eminence 
of the clock as an article of furniture. 

Our period begins at a time when the making of the case 
became a separate craft. When the old, all-metal lantern 


MANTEL 








CLOCK 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 





Fig. II. Clock of wooden bracket type. 
Maker: Thomas Lampkin, London. 
Circa 1690. 


clock was replaced by the wooden case of the Bracket or 
Mantel Clock. 

It is thought by some that the evolution of the Bracket 
clock was from the hood of the Longcase clock, which it often 
resembles. But chronologically it may be shown that it was 
probably the other way round and the familiar lift-off case 
of the earlier longcase clocks was inspired by the Mantel 
clock. Longcase clocks were practically fixtures whereas 
Mantel clocks were intended to be carried from room to 
room, hence we find Mantel clocks are for some eighty years 
equipped with handles for ease in transportation. 

An exception is the fine clock shown in our Fig. I. This 
specimen, with its simple, exceptionally clear dial whose 
only ornamentation is the four traditional cherubs heads 
in the spandrels, is by the renowned William Clement of 
London and dates from about 1680. Clement, who was 
master of the Clock Makers’ Company from 1674—1699 
was the first to make use of the anchor escapement and, in 
another connection, was the real contriver of the so-called 
Royal Pendulum in 1671. There is a Turret clock by him in 
the Science Museum at South Kensington. 

In design this is a pediment clock characterised by simple 
architectural lines and surmounted by a pediment. It is 
seldom they are as severe as this, their architecture being 
frequently enhanced by the addition of classical columns, the 
whole raised upon a base which forms a drawer. A very 
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Fig. III. Metal basket type. Maker: Samuel Macham, 
London. Circa 1700-1715. 


effective improvement is obtained by the typical Carolean 
twisted columns and ornamental finials at the angles of the 
pediment. 

After this early form of case the Bracket clocks pass 
through a number of changes in design, taking their name 
from the type of shaped top. 

There is the Basket or more precisely the Wooden Basket 
(Fig. II) an example by Thomas Lampkin, of about 1690. 
Clocks of this type frequently have water-gilt metal adorn- 
ments applied to the case, very effective against the ebony 
wood. This form of ornament was frequently found upon 
the more ornate type distinguished by the name Metal Basket 
(from the domed top being gilt metal) as seen in Fig. III, an 
example by Samuel Macham, London, 1700-1715. 

Of much the same period is the specimen shown in Fig. 
IV, the work of Cornelius Herbert. It is a fine eight-day, 
quarter repeater standing 17 in. high. This maker was a 
member of the Clockmakers’ Company from 1667 to 1689, 
the movement is therefore probably somewhat earlier than 
the appearance of the case would suggest. Hence the ad- 
ditional ornamental strip at the top of the (normally square) 
dial plate. The two tier open metal top, which is known 
to dealers as a Double Basket, gives it a somewhat taller 
effect than is, I believe, usual. In spite of its ornateness 
the chapter ring is very clear and the hands typical of the 
years preceding 1700. 

A very fine example of Basket clock, plain and well pro- 
portioned, is shown in Fig. V. It is veneered with tortoise- 
shell and has the familiar pine cone finials. It rests on four 


Fig. V. On the right a wooden basket type. Maker: Richard 
Jowett. Circa 1655-1688. Veneered with tortoiseshell with 
ringed keyholes in fashion for only a few years in bracket clocks. 





Fig. IV. 
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Double basket type. Maker: Cornelius Herbert. 
Circa 1667-89 with the case circa 1700. 
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Fig. VI. Wooden bell type. Circa 1730-1740. Maker: Joseph 
Windmills. Showing the broken arch dial in a walnut case. 


Fig. VIII. Musical clock. Maker: Thomas Prior of London. 
Circa 1725. In blue English lacquer painted in gold with 
ormolu mounts, belonging to the Laird of Candacraig. 
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MANTEL CLOCK 


Fig. VII. 


Maker : 
Langley Bradley. 
Circa 1730-1740. 

With a broken 
arched dial. 


ball feet. The maker is Richard Jowett and its dial plate 
is everything that a dial should be—plainly readable. The 
winding holes which are between IX and III are ringed—a 
fashion which only lasted a few years so far as Bracket 
clocks are concerned. There is a lot of character in the face 
of a well-made clock, as our examples will prove. 

Our next example, Fig. VI, shows the Wooden Bell type, 
but introduces us to a departure from the four-square dial, 
it having what is known as a broken-arch dial, to be dated 
between 1730 and 1740. It has a somewhat severe walnut 
case but is well made and the arched dial plate is engraved 
with the maker’s name, Joseph Windmills, London. He 
became a member of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1671 
becoming Master in 1702 and 1723. He is one of the best 
known makers of the second rank. 

Also with a broken arched dial is the example (Fig. VII) 
by the famous master Langley Bradley, who made clocks 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is of the type known as the 
Wooden Bell and dates between 1730 and 1740. A little 
later the broken arch feature is reflected in the actual mould- 
ing of the top of the case, as seen in the large musical clock 
in Fig. VIII. This is a very fine specimen in blue English 
lacquer painted in gold, with ormolu mounts, belonging to 
F. A. Wallace, Esq., Laird of Candacraig in Aberdeenshire. 
The movement is of fine workmanship, the striking train 
including a chime of bells as well as a bell for striking the 
hours. The dial plate is of brass with ormolu spandrels and 
is engraved with the name of the maker, Thomas Prior of 
London. Its date is circa 1725. Round the top of the dial 
beneath the chime and strike indicators are the titles of the 
four tunes played at the hours: “How blessed has my time 
been”; “What Beauteous Scenes”; “Young Strephon a 
Shepherdess” and “Miss Hedoe’s Minuetts”. These no 
longer remembered XVIIIth century tunes are sweetly ren- 
dered on the chimes of bells in the bell shaped top which is 
further ornamented by finials of small vases upon square 
plinths. The back plate is finely engraved with a 
chinoiserie design of a temple. 


Plates 1 to VII by courtesy of James Oakes, of Duke St., S.W.1. 











CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


THE DERBY RICHARD III 


Interesting and important information relating to pottery 
and porcelain is often contributed to periodicals of limited 
appeal which do not make a special feature of ceramics and, 
therefore, are likely to be overlooked by many who are inter- 
ested in the subject. A noteworthy instance of this has been 
brought to the notice of the compiler of these notes by Mr. 
A. G. Lewis. In the January/March 1957 issue of Theatre 
Notebook (sub-titled The Bulletin of the Society for Theatrical 
Research. Vol. Il, No. 2) is an article by Mr. Martin Holmes 
of the London Museum, entitled “Portrait of a Celebrity”. 
It deals with the well-known Derby figure of an actor, com- 
monly called David Garrick, in the title role of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, modelled from a painting by Francis Hayman in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

This figure is listed by John Haslem in his Old Derby China 
Factory (1876) as “No. 21. Garrick as Richard III, Baccn. 
Height, 97 ins.”, and priced at 25s. whether enamelled and 
gilt or in plain white biscuit. Usually it is found with the 
number 21 incised beneath the base in typical Derby copper- 
plate. 

Mr. Holmes illustrates a Richard III in the London Museum, 
and also the original Hayman painting. He demonstrates that 
the figure is certainly not a likeness of David Garrick, but one 
of John Philip Kemble ; who followed in the theatrical foot- 
steps of the most illustrious Shakespearean actor of the XVIIIth 
century. In turn, Kemble was replaced on the boards by 
Edward Kean ; distinguishable from both his predecessors by 
his black hair and moustachios. It is this latter actor who 
is portrayed in the figure illustrated on this page. 


There are, thus, no less than three quite different versions 
of the figure of Richard III: with, in chronological order, (1) 
David Garrick, (2) John Philip Kemble, and (3) Edward Kean 
in the role. Although it is confusing to the modern observer 
that all three wear a similar costume, the modellers and 
painters have made the features of each of the men individually 
recognisable. To quote Mr. Holmes: “Instead of Garrick’s 
rounded features and partially open mouth, the [London] 
Museum statuette shows a fine-drawn, aquiline face with the 
lips set in a firm line and the eyebrows drawn down in severe 
contrast to the portrait’s wild-eyed stare. The hair, too, is 
brought sharply forward over the forehead, whereas Garrick 
seems to have preferred dressing it off the face to give the 
fullest possible play to his expressive eyes and mouth”. 

There is a mention of the model in Nollekens and his Times, 
by J. T. Smith, who quotes Panton Betew, an XVIIIth century 
silversmith and art dealer, as saying: “There were some clever 
men who wrought for the Bow concern ; they produced some 
spirited figures ; such as Quin as Falstaff ; Garrick in Richard 
III... ”. Unfortunately, this statement does little except 
confuse the issue by assigning the figure to the wrong factory, 
and more regrettably throws no light on the actual modeller. 
There seems to be no evidence in contradiction of Haslem’s 
assertion that John Bacon, R.A., was responsible. Haslem 
notes (op. cit., page 152) that Bacon received the sum of 
£75 7s. 4d. in 1769, “for models executed by the sculptor that 
year”. However, we do not know whether the Richard III 
was included, or even if it had been created by that date. 

The question of Smith’s ascription of the figure to Bow is 
mentioned in the Transactions of the English Porcelain Circle, 
(No. IV, 1932, page 26), by Mrs. Arundell Esdaile in an article 
on “The Trustworthiness of J. T. Smith”. This contribution 
is followed by a criticism by Mr. William King, who points 
out, amongst much else, that while Smith may or may not 
be trustworthy as regards his accuracy on other scores, his 
statement that Bow produced a figure of Richard III is cer- 
tainly incorrect, and this was made solely at Derby. 

It may be mentioned that there is a figure of the first of 
the three versions, that of David Garrick, in the Schreiber 
Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 342; 
illustrated in the Catalogue, plate 39). Mr. Holmes points 
out in the course of his article that the type of headgear, lying 
on the ground by the left foot of the figure, varied with each 
actor, and is portrayed faithfully in the different porcelain 
models. It is interesting to note, also, that the treatment of 
the leg and foot coverings varies in each instance: Garrick is 








Derby figure of Edmund Kean as Richard III. 


shown wearing shoes with large buckles, white stockings and 
garters, Kemble has black knee-length boots with spurs, and 
Kean reverts to buckled shoes but with coloured stockings. 
Kemble would seem to have chosen the most appropriate 
ccstume for a monarch depicted at the moment he is offering 
his kingdom in exchange for a horse. 


In spite of the fact that each of these figures clearly repre- 
sents a different actor in the part, the name of David Garrick 
will doubtless continue to be applied to them indiscriminately ; 
as has been done for nearly 200 years. 


CHINA SMUGGLING 


A short paragraph in the Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 
1764 (Vol. 34, page 345) is a reminder of the great quantities 
in which Chinese porcelain was shipped to this country in the 
XVIIIth century. As with everything else on which a Duty 
was levied, chinaware was sometimes smuggled. One might 
imagine, however, that under those usually hazardous circum- 
stances the risk of breakage would nullify the possible saving 
of money, and it would not have been done on a wide scale. The 
principal abuse of the Customs was due to the fact that 
ceramic wares might be imported Duty-free if they were for 
the personal use of the importer ; a state of affairs of which 
every advantage was taken. 

The item of news reads: “Sunday, June 24th. A seisure 
was made off Margate of 1500 China bowls, by Mr. Cowper 
of the Custom-House boats. Several were broke in the 
rencounter, and the surveyors boat had like to have been run 
down by the smugglers”. 


TOO LITERALLY LIBERAL 


A recent newspaper item revealed a most unfortunate 
episode. It ran: “Chelsea, London, Liberals are trying to 
trace people who bought two cakes at their sale in aid of World 
Refugee Year on Saturday. They were also given the plates 
—lent frorm an irreplaceable old Chelsea dinner set”. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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WHERE STANDS THE HAGUE SCHOOL NOW ? 
PART II 


By CHARLES CARTER 





Fig. I. The Towpath. Oil, 18 x 294. Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
Sold for 1,400 guineas at the Thorburn Sale in 1914 and for 1,800 guineas 
at the Murray Sale in 1927. 


HE suggestion was made in a previous article (June, 

1960) that the sale of the collection made by George 
James, coming after twenty years of active patronage by 
leading Dutch, British and American collectors, had estab- 
lished the positions of the Dutch romantic painters of the 
X1Xth century. Their works, when held up before a sale- 
room audience, now quickened the pace of bidding and 
demanded the attention of the dealers; this, despite the 
inauspicious time at which the James Sale had taken place— 
in Diamond Jubilee year, luxury spending had other outlets, 
society other preoccupations. 

In 1899 £1,417 was realised by a work by James Maris, 
Dutch Fishing Boat. He reached his personal sale-room 
best, to date, four years later when, at the Hamilton Bruce 
Sale, among ten of his oils which brought 9,802 guineas, 
Rotterdam reached 2,500 guineas. In addition, five of his 
watercolours brought 1,700 guineas and 1,900 guineas were 
required to buy Matthew Maris’s He is Coming. The record 
for a James Maris went up to 3,000 guineas at the Cuthbert- 
son Sale in 1907. 

The collection made over thirty years by Mr. Justice Day, 
was sold in 1909. Paintings which had brought him re- 
freshment after the dry-as-dust labours of the 
law courts, brought a different solace when they 
realised almost £95,000. Inflation helps to 
achieve sale-room records today; without its 


Fig. II. ANTON Mauve (1838-1888). Man at work 
in the fields and with his animals, were his favourite 
subjects. 

To Pastures New, Oil. The Trustees of the late 
Sir Thomas Jaffrey. Sold at the Murray Sale for 
1,550 guineas. 


adventitious aid Matthew Maris’s Feeding Chickens which 
cost Day £300 at the sale of the collection made by a British 
Museum Print Room official, G. W. Reid, now brought 
3,000 guineas ; the cost price of Mauve’s Troupeau de 
Moutons had been £150 ; its sale price was 2,700 guineas. 

The three hundred and eighty pictures which formed 
about a third of the collection of Alexander Young brought 
£153,891 during their three day sale in 1910, a record sum 
for a sale of modern pictures. Barbizon School paintings 
were largely responsible but the Dutch were not far behind. 
His widow bought Israels’ Shipwrecked Fisherman and pre- 
sented it to the Tate ; she had to pay 4,600 guineas for the 
privilege. Maris and Mauve topped the three thousand 
guineas mark. At the Maxwell Sale in the same year, where 
a Monet snow scene realised four hundred and eighty guineas, 
L’Enfant Couchee by Matthew Maris could only be bought 
by the man prepared to spend 4,900 guineas. 

Prices were maintained at these levels for some years. 
The recently formed collection of Sir Charles Wakefield in- 
cluded pictures bought at the Day and Young Sales when 
it came under the hammer in 1911. Some brought a little 
more, some a little less than when they had been sold the 
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Fig. III. Joser Israets. The Drowned Fisherman. Chalk and wash. 7? x 143. 
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A subject he painted more than once in oil. 


year or two years before ; even the ten per cent reduction 
suffered by paintings by James Maris and Josef Israels can- 
not be regarded as catastrophic when we remember the 
price-enhancing magnetism of a big sale like the Young. 
The record price for a James Maris in a British sale room 
seems to have been reached at the Australian millionaire 
George McCulloch’s sale in 1913 when 6,600 guineas was 
given for a Dutch Landscape which at the time was said to 
have cost less than £900. Israels’ Washing Day, which 
brought 1,100 guineas in 1908 only reached 920 at the 
Thorburn Sale but this was on the very eve of the war. 

There was still a demand for modern Dutch paintings 
when the market recovered after the war but an impending 
recession was becoming obvious to the discerning. Prices 
were below their pre-war level or, if above, they had not kept 
pace with the changing value of money. Israel’s Drowned 
Fisherman, 420 guineas in 1907, was sold for 600 in 1923. 
James Maris’s Entrance to the Zuyder Zee, one of the hits 
at the Young Sale, with 3,000 guineas, brought £2,756 in 
1924. His On the Towpath, 1,400 guineas-worth at the 
Thorburn Sale made 1,800 guineas at the Murray Sale in 
1927. 

And so we could go on. This brief chronicle of sale-room 
prices down to the late twenties, nearly fifty years of sale- 
room history of the modern Dutch school, reveals that the 
appreciation of its paintings during the lifetimes of their first 
owners had attracted a second generation of buyers. Was 
there to be a third ? Or was it to be clogs to clogs in three 
generations ? 

Between 1930 and 1940 the highest price reached at 
auction in Britain by a picture of the school was the 380 
guineas paid in 1934 for Mauve’s Carting Bracken. At the 
time, it was reported that Sir Henry Raeburn had bought it 
privately for 1,000 guineas knowing that it had brought 800 
guineas but that 4,000 guineas had been paid for it in 
Holland. The gamble didn’t come off. Speculation in the 
modern Dutch paintings was to be a risky business. 

Feeding Calves, by William Maris, bought from the artist 
at the height of his popularity for £1,500 and sold at the 


Wakefield Sale for £3,200 was sold in New York in 1951-2 
for two hundred and twenty-five dollars. The Anxious 
Family, by Josef Israels brought £300 in the 1949-50 
season, two years later it had dropped to £250. It may 
have been the work which realised almost £1,000 at the 
Grant Morris Sale in 1898. On the other hand, the same 
artist’s Pancake Day which was sold in 1953-54 from the 
collection of Sir Kenneth Clark for £357, had risen in value 
to £525 by 1956-57. 

The work of the Dutch painters are in the trough ; will 
they emerge from it as those of Rousseau and Daubigny 
have done ? Perhaps not. Maybe the artists belong to an 
off-beat generation ; born to be ripe for the praise of their 
contemporaries but too late for the plaudits of posterity. 
Roughly the same age as the Impressionists, James Maris 
spent six years in Paris from 1865, when they were meeting 
at the Cafe Guerbois and developing their powers of 
analytical observation and a technique for conveying what 
they saw at the moment of seeing. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, Maris returned to Holland to translate into 
his native idiom the language he had learned from the Bar- 
bizon painters. The Impressionists, too, had profited from 
the lessons taught at Barbizon, from the direct approach 
to nature it instilled, from the freedom it had won from the 
shackles of ideal landscape and its demonstration that the 
landscape painter had no need to go to Italy but could 
find all he needed within a few miles of Paris. 

Their eyes opened wider by the examples of Boudin and 
Jongkind, the Impressionists used the discoveries of Barbizon 
as a springboard from which to make a leap into the unknown 
in the pursuit of light and atmosphere. Maris returned to 
a land of grey skies and never ventured out of his depth. 
His work was collected by the Dutch, the British, and by 
the Americans but not, so far as we can ascertain, by ad- 
vanced circles in France. By the time his paintings passed 
from Goupil’s in Holland to their branch in Montmartre the 
style they represented was already outmoded. Too sincere 
and quiet for the dealers in scented soap at the Salon, it 
was too old fashioned for those who were looking to Im- 
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Fig. IV. Joser IsRAELS. The Bird Cage. Chalk and wash. 
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Fig. V. Joser IsraELS. The Errand. Oil 183? x 28%. Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
Usually the painter of pathos and old age, Israels sometimes turned to subjects of 
children at play. 
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Fig. VI. Joser IsraeLts. The Sick Mother. 
are in the Aberdeen Art Gallery and formerly belonged to George Reid, who, going to 
Holland in 1866 to study with Mollinger, established the bridgehead of Scottish interest 
in modern Dutch painting. These drawings illustrate the pathetic element in Israel’s painting. 


pressionism and beyond. Twenty years after he had come 
to Paris, a young compatriot made the journey, a man who 
had been influenced by Millet and by the painters of the 
Hague School. His eyes were opened to the full beauty of 
impressionist colour. Sun-struck, his passionate outpourings 
did not sell. No collectors waited for the paint to dry on 
his paintings before they snatched them from his easel, but 
Vincent Van Gogh is the sale-room giant of modern Dutch 
painting. 

Despite this, since the Barbizon pictures which so resemble 
them are coming back into favour, perhaps those of Maris 
and Mauve will follow their lead. Many of them are rela- 
tively small works which would be appropriate to the size 
if not the decor of a modern house. The fevered world of 
today provides little opportunity for the quiet contemplation 
which these pictures demand, yet is needed for our spiritual 
health. We require some pictures which do not perp!ex our 
minds, batter our emotions and assault our sensibilities. 
This, and not the vacuum—the art market, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum—left by the scarcity of first class works by 
the Impressionists, may be the reason for the return to 
favour of the Barbizon school paintings. If so, there is hope 
for the Dutch also. 

But will the larger, more sentimental pictures of Israels 
ever come back into favour ? Like Millet he tried to make 
the trivial express the sublime but he leant more heavily upon 
sentimentality ; the modern generation has reacted strongly 
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11%x 17. This and also Figs. III and IV 


against sentimentality. Israels was the painter of the joys 
and sorrows of the poor, particularly the sorrows. Some- 
times happy children play with boats or enjoy a pick-a-back 
but pathos and poverty are usually not far to seek in his 
work. The meal which the housewife prepares or to which 
the family sits down is frugal. With anxiety the wife and 
mother awaits the return of the fishing fleet. His fishermen 
are, indeed, toilers of the sea, their toil ended only when 
their drowned bodies are borne across the sands. His widows 
are ‘Alone in the World’. 

His pictures were popular because they struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in the hearts of those who could look on the lives 
of the poor from the outside without sharing them. There 
is no doubting Israels’ sincerity nor his understanding of 
his subjects but when he put the proletariat into paint the 
bourgeois who bought his pictures only went slumming, not 
reforming, moved to a gentle pity, wiping away a furtive 
tear, perhaps increasing subscriptions to charity but not 
seriously disturbing the comfort of an existence which made 
the buying of pictures possible. The collectors of today are 
paying more heavily not for the outward appearance of the 
sorrows of the working class but for the impulsive, uncon- 
trolled shrieks of a Munch, and the dark pessimism of the 
German expressionists, which lay bare the inner conflicts 
which affect all classes, the ‘vague discomfort with civilisa- 
tion’ of which Freud wrote early in the century, which has 
since been exacerbated by two wars and their aftermath. 
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Continental Masters 
at Waildenstein’s 


O turn from our contemporary world where painting 

seems to be continuallly on the march to that of the Old 
Masters poised in the static calm of their established reputa- 
tion is a restful experience. So restful that for some whose 
taste has been vitiated by the fiercer and fiercer pabulum of 
our time it has almost ceased to be an experience at all. So 
when we see an exhibition such as that now at Wildenstein’s 
the mind needs to be almost deliberately prepared for it. 
The mood adjusted, however, we move through more than 
four centuries of painting and realise that in fact there is 
continual change, continual search for new themes and new 
manners of expression, an unending tension between the old 
and the new. Between the earliest works—two altar panels 
of Saints, by the Master of Frankfurt (though attributions of 
such Flemish paintings of the period towards the end of the 
XVth century can only be a scholarly theory, and works must 
almost always depend upon their own immediate appeal)— 
and the impressive Reclining Nude by Bonnard painted about 
1914, stretches the whole story of European painting. 

A random selection reveals the high standard. One of the 
loveliest certainly is the Pieter de Hoogh, The Duo, belonging 
to 1665; from the next century comes a glorious Still Life, 
La Fontaine, by Chardin; one of Guardi’s Turkish Interior 
pictures; a study by Goya for The Annunciation as well as a 
portrait; Delacroix, Corot, and Courbet follow in the XIXth 
century as well as Jongkind, Boudin, Camille Pissarro, and 
Monet; and into Post-Impressionism with two early Cezannes, 
Vuillard, and the Bonnard. More than fifty paintings and 
drawings make a notable exhibition. 

The de Hoogh, inscribed and dated ’65, thus belongs to the 
great period when he was still at Delft, still under the influ- 
ence of Vermeer. Two years later he left for Amsterdam 
and his work declined in power ; but in 1665 he was at the 
very peak of that power. The Duo has the Vermeer quality: 
that use of every object, even of the personages, as aesthetic 
shapes inside the three dimensional rectangle of the picture 
space, as emphasis and organisation of space itself. The 
figures are placed well into that space behind the table, and 
everything combines to demonstrate this spatial cubism. Little 
wonder, when we look at this picture, that until we knew 
more about Vermeer, many of his works were assigned to 
Pieter de Hoogh; for during their twelve years of friendship 
at Delft they pursued their quiet revolution in Dutch painting. 

The XVIIIth century is invariably well represented in any 
Wildenstein exhibition. This is no exception. The Chardin 
Still Life, La Fontaine, is particularly fine, and again may 
well have been part of that master’s undeclared pioneering, 
for his exact eye was always noting the influence upon colour 
of reflected colour. He loves the great shallow copper pans 
and this copper water-cistern for that reason: they have their 
own strong local colour and texture, and, at the same time, 
modify this with any chance hue reflected into them. It was 
a painter’s problem, a challenge; and in work after work the 
glory of Chardin lies in his solution of this problem. 

Though the little Goya Annunciation canvas is important 
as the study for the great Annunciation which he painted in 
1785 for the Duke of Medinaceli I personally did not feel 
greatly moved by it. Probably religious painting was not 
really Goya’s business, and one does not feel his heart in it. 
The Guardi Turkish Interior, on the other hand, proves a 
most exciting picture. One of a series of such near oriental 





The Duo. By Pieter de Hoogh. Canvas, 29 x 247. 
Inccriped: “F. d...00... 65". 


interiors it belongs to hs early oeuvre which is gradually open- 
ing up to us. We no longer think of him as a kind of Im- 
pressionist Canaletto only, but as a painter of great decorative 
quality and a master manipulator of paint itself. This picture, 
painted before he was thirty, has precisely these characteristics. 
It is a painter’s picture rather than a draughtsman’s; poetry 
rather than prose. 

With the next century we are in the presence of conscious 
revolutionaries. One of the finest is by Courbet, a magnifi- 
cent Seascape beneath a stormy sky. His own stormy nature 
reacted Byronically to the romantic theme—Expressionist we 
might now call it, for the dash of the brush strokes, the use 
of the paint itself is governed by the artist’s reaction to the 
wildness of elemental nature. With him, with Corot (an early 
and a late work form an interesting contrast), and with a 
tremendous Jongkind, Skaters in Holland dated 1863, we are 
in the stream which carries us straight to Impressionism; and 
Impressionism itself evokes three very lovely Boudins and 
one work by its supreme exponent, Monet himself. Two 
works, in fact, but the early Vue de Hollande is a s‘ightly 
tame early piece. Finally—though we pause on the way with 
two Cezannes of the 1870’s, one of them, Sancho dans I’Eau, 
very characteristic and consciously revolutionary—we watch 
the last phase of Impressionism in the two Vuillards and the 
superb Bonnard Reclining Nude of our own century. By 
this time all painting is art for art’s sake, and practically 
every artist of standing is in search of some individual method. 
If in this particular exhibition we do not pursue the logic of 
that until it takes us right away from nature and appearances, 
we travel well towards it in the last half dozen of the pictures. 





OLD PRINTED WARE SEEN IN A NEW LIGHT 





Fig. I. A Sadler signed print of a Liverpool tile depicting 
Trajan’s column and the ruins of the temple of Castor and Pollux. 


HE occurrence of ‘reversed’ prints on china and earthen- 
ware has long attracted the attention of the writer and 
others ; and it is no longer necessary to explain why it is 
nearly always the result, directly or indirectly, of printing 


Fig. III. 
A further example 
of the same print, 
unsigned reversed. 


By Dr. KNOWLES BONEY 





Fig. II. Reproduced reversed but unsigned on a large dish 
with a moulded border. 


from a block which was primarily intended for producing 
an illustration on paper: directly, by using freshly inked 
paper as a transfer, indirectly, by using an already published 
paper print from which to engrave a new block.' There 
were no means whereby an existing print on pottery could 
be used for the purpose. 

In the first instance, it can be seen that corresponding 
right and left prints on paper and pottery respectively can 
easily co-exist, since destruction of the primary paper print is 


' Knowles Boney, ‘Liverpool Porcelain of the XVIIIth century and 
its makers’, 1957, pp. 107-110. 
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Fig. IV. A Liverpool tile, depicting a lame man 
being carried by a blind man. 


never involved, whereas in the second, the paper illustration 
is destroyed in the process, tending to make copies scarce if 
not unobtainable. 

There is no doubt that the frequency with which reversed 
prints are met with on Liverpool wares is linked with the way 
in which Sadler made use of published prints. The cor- 
respondence between him and Wedgwood is clear on that 
point. But while the vast majority were readily accounted 
for in that way, there remained a certain few which, at first 
sight were difficult to explain. This small group is com- 
posed of paired prints, each member of a pair being identical 
in engraving line and size with its fellow of which it is 
the mirror image. 

The best known example perhaps is that of the Sadler- 
signed print on a Liverpool tile depicting Trajan’s column 
and the ruins of the temple of Castor and Pollux (Fig. I). 
This is reproduced, reversed in the manner indicated but 
unsigned, on a large dish having a moulded border in high 
relief in the V. & A. Museum (Schr. 1.633 and Fig. II). 
The same print, also unsigned, reversed and identical in 
every way occurs on two other dishes in this Collection (Schr. 
1.640 and 1.643, Fig. III for the latter). 

A second example of the same treatment is provided by 
another Liverpool tile similariy printed with classical ruins 
which have not been identified. This tile is illustrated by 
Watson among a collection of tiles in 1924 (Conn. Ixx, No. 
279, p. 154) and the same print may be seen reversed in the 
manner just described to the right of the Trajan print on the 
Schreiber dish. Like the Trajan print, it also is found on 
two other dishes of similar shape in this Collection, viz.: 
on 1.640 already mentioned and on 1.641. In this case, the 
tile print is not signed, but no more than a casual glance is 
needed to show that it is a companion print to the other and 
from the same graver. These two Sadler prints, similarly 
reversed, also occur on a large dish in the Royal Scottish 
Museum illustrated by Dr. Severne Mackenna (Worcester 
Porcelain, Pl. 20). 

Yet another Liverpool tile in the collection of Mr. E. 
Allman provides a third example of the same usage (Fig. IV). 
In this case the print depicts a lame man being carried on 
* Ibid., App. IV. 
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IN A NEW LIGHT 


Fig. V. A large creamware jug, showing the lame man 
being carried by the blind man, in reverse. 


the back of a man with sound limbs but who is apparently 
blind. It presumably points the moral of mutual assistance. 
This is also unsigned and is reproduced line for line in 
reverse on a large creamware jug (Fig. V) in the same col- 
lection. This jug, which is most probably of Liverpool make, 
is inscribed “T. Fletcher Burscough Mill Success to the Mill 
1782’ and is further decorated with a print of the mill itself. 
Burscough is a village near Ormskirk, which makes the piece 
of considerable local interest. The property is said to be 
still in the possession of the same family. 

Although the explanation of this type of reversed printing 
has eluded many collectors in the past, it is quite simple. 
The late C. W. Dyson Perrins, a name well known to co!- 
lectors of English porcela‘n, used to tell us that we should 
understand our subject better if we paid more frequent 
visits to some of the factories where modern chinaware is 
made. Such a visit would have provided an immediate 
answer to this problem by showing that the freshly inked 
transfer, instead of being applied to the ware it is intended 
to decorate may be used to ink a similar paper. Either of 
these transfers can be used at will with the production of 
right and left prints in facsimile, for there is little noticeable 
difference in the inked appearance of such a pair. Pottery 
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printers assert that identical pairs of prints can be produced 
in no other way, a statement which few will have any difficulty 
in believing. It follows that whether both transfers are used 
or only one, the use of the method guarantees the presence 
of the freshly inked block in the office of the printer, in this 
particular instance John Sadler. These four dishes were 
therefore printed in Liverpool. 

Sadler made use of a large number of subjects for tile 
decoration. Mr. Stanley Price accounts for no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty-four, excluding a further thirty-five 
belonging to the stage series (John Sadler, a Liverpool 
potter). He tells us that only some twenty of them bear 
Sadler’s signature. He could have added that even some of 
these are to be found in an unsigned state, the Trajan print 
being among them although the one illustrated here displays 
its signature plainly enough. There is no difficulty in ac- 
counting for this, for Sadler himself tells us in his “Note 
Book’ how the use of a turpentine pencil will easily remove 
from the inked plate any part of the design which is not 
wanted ; and it can be seen that removal of the signature 
would always be necessary when it was the intention to 
‘reverse’. (The result of failure to do this is occasionally 
seen on sauce boats printed with Boitard’s ‘Old Age’ 
whereon his name appears backwards.) All this goes to show 
that while a signature may be taken as proof of Sadler’s 
ownership its absence where tiles are concerned is of no great 
importance. 

Many of the tile subjects are also found on contemporary 
pottery although the explanation of this is often no more 
than evidence of a common source of inspiration. These were 
days when there was no property in a design, arguments 
based on assumptions to the contrary notwithstanding ; yet 
in the search for other instances of this interesting printing 
device it seemed wise to confine attention to tile prints which 
had already provided three examples. But it was often 
difficult to establish the conditions necessary for making ac- 
curate paired examinations and not surprisingly perhaps the 
search went unrewarded. Even the “Tithe Pig’ print, of 
which several specimens were examined yielded negative 
results. ‘These three prints therefore at present provide the 
only examples of this type of reversing which the writer has 
personally met with, although there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that others do not exist. The jug with its local associa- 
tions and probable Liverpol origin need not detain us further, 
but it is otherwise with the dishes, all of which are generally 
looked upon as of Worcester provenance. Viewed thus, 
they present a problem which cannot be disregarded. It 
may be stated as follows. 

Sadler’s tiles were Liverpool printed. There is no evi- 
dence that Sadler sold his blocks and no reason for thinking 
that he ever did so. They were his raw material, ordered 
and paid for by him for his own use and in any case it is 
difficult to imagine the Worcester factory as a likely buyer. 
There would not seem to be any escape from the conclusion 
that these four Schreiber dishes were printed in Liverpool 
with Liverpool prints ; and in such circumstances it seems 
more likely they would be of Liverpool make. 

Now although Liverpool prints are met with on Worcester 
porcelain sufficiently often to remove the possibility that 
they are to be looked on as freaks, they are far from common. 
The writer possesses a Sadler-signed print of the Bucks 
Society on a tankard which would be accepted as ‘Worcester’ 
in any company and other examples are to be found in our 
public collections. But while a Worcester origin for these 
dishes is not an inherent impossibility it is unlikely enough 
to justify examination into the possible reasons for its ac- 
ceptance in this particular case. In attempting this, a word 
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Fig. VI. Worcester jug with the signed print just showing 
under the spout. The shipping print is on the reverse. 


may be said about their printing before taking into account 
the attributionally more important questions of paste, glaze 
and potting characteristics. 

It is reasonable enough to suppose—indeed it can hardly 
be doubted—that the supposed Worcester origin of these 
prints figured prominently in the conclusion that the dishes 
must own a Worcester provenance. It would receive strong 
support from the fact that the big dish (1.633) bears a third 
print of shipping which is known to occur on a jug attributed 
to Worcester (Schr. 1.615) Fig. VI where it is associated with 
certain other prints, one of which is actually signed ‘RH Wor- 
cester’ with Holdship’s anchor rebus. In some way, purchase 
or otherwise, the block of this print came to be in Sadler’s 
possession when the dish printing took place, with which it 
is clearly contemporary. It is not necessary to consider the 
attribution of the jug in order to see that the presence of 
the shipping print on the dish in the company of two Liver- 
pool prints deprives it of any attributional values where the 
dish is concerned, the Liverpool printing of which was not 
recognised at the time we are considering. This accords 
with established facts. It has long been accepted that Han- 
cock’s blocks were sometimes sold or otherwise disposed of ; 
and Liverpool, at that time the largest pottery printing centre 
in this country would provide a ready market for them. It 
would be illogical to assert that Hancock’s blocks were sold 
and deny that his prints might be found on Liverpool wares. 

When we come to the consideration of the potting char- 
acteristics, paste, etc., of these four dishes, one of the greatest 
obstacles to the acceptance of a Liverpool origin for any of 
them is the great rarity of dishes of any kind in collections of 
Liverpool porcelain. To say that we may not always recog- 
nise them when we see them is perhaps to some extent true 
but it is doubtful whether this could be held responsible for 
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more than a very small percentage of the shortage. Nor 
would it apply to pieces such as those now under considera- 
tion. We meet with the oblong octagonal shape in Liver- 
pool delftware, copied, of course, from the Chinese, but 
Worcester examples are almost as uncommon as are those 
of Liverpool china. Apart from one or two in private hands 
there are apparently none in our great national collections 
and it is to the Bow factory that we must turn in order to 
find them in any quantity. The three now under scrutiny 
vary in size from fourteen-and-a-half to just under eleven 
inches in length and differ sufficiently to show that they do 
not form part of a set or service. They have no foot rings 
and exhibit flat unglazed bases. Their glaze is white and 
clear without pitting or other defects and their translucency, 
which is only moderately good, is of a yellowish tinge. In 
all these respects they show remarkable uniformity. With 
the proviso that the potting features may indicate nothing 
more than close copying, it can be seen that they resemble 
early Liverpool wares more nearly than those of Worcester 
with which they seem to have little in common. Almost the 
same characteristics of paste and glaze are exhibited by a 
Liverpool plate in the writer’s collection (Liv. Porc., Pl. 31a). 
This is shown to be non-phosphatic and information on this 
point in the case of the dishes would clearly be of great 
value, bearing in mind that Liverpool-printed Bow porcelain 
is no longer a discredited entity (Trans. E.C.C., vol. 3, 1955, 
p. 171). 

The rarity of dishes among Liverpool wares equally ap- 
plies in the case of the big dish (1.633). In this case, how- 
ever, we are dealing with something unusual enough to give 
it a unique position among the wares of any factory in this 
country. With its rim mou!'ded in high relief with birds, 
fishes, insects and a lizard, it is more suggestive of Palissy 
than anything else and bears not the slightest resemblance 
to anything known either at Liverpool or Worcester. If we 
have to choose between them, it may be thought that the 
bright blue and red colours in which the rim is painted 
accord ill with the prosaic printing of the centre and give 
the piece a somewhat bizarre look more in keeping with 
L‘verpool ideas on these matters than with those of its more 
sophisticated rival. It is possible that its inspiration may 
have been a silver platter, in which case its flat base devoid 
of foot ring—in which respect it resembles the three others— 
would not necessarily have any Liverpool significance. It 
has a distinctly greyish look and is so thickly potted as to be 
practically opaque except in one or two places where the 
rim has been thinned by the moulding. Here the trans- 
lucency is observed to be green. Where such flat surfaces 
are involved one would not expect to find signs of lack of 
plasticity and none were noted. The glaze is clear, unblued 
and free from blemishes and the piece is unmarked. 

These characteristics of paste and glaze are those of the 
‘scratch cross’ group with which it will be seen the dish has 
close affinities ; and it is worth noting that Lady Charlotie 
atiributed it to the Bow factory, thus possibly recognising its 
kinship with this group of pieces which at that time were 
generally thought to be of Bow manufacture. Whether the 
group originated at Worcester, as seems possible, or at 
Liverpool, good reasons have been shown to exist for think- 
ing that its printed examples demand a late date and were 
both made and printed at Liverpool. Here is one for which 
such printing receives good support. 

There remains to be considered the shipping print in 
re'ation to the other prints on the jug and to the jug itself. 
One of these prints is a portrait of King George the Second 
(1727-60), the other representing ‘Liberty’ in which a boy 
seated among trophies supports a staff carrying the Phrygian 
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cap of Liberty. This design is surmounted by the royal 
crown and signed ‘RH Worcester’ accompanied by Hold- 
ship’s anchor rebus. The jug itself is unmarked but is of 
‘scratch-cross’ type ; and because of its accredited Worcester 
printing is frequently pointed to as proof that jugs of this 
type were made at Worcester until quite late in the 1750’s. 

This deduction is sufficiently important to receive careful 
scrutiny before accepting it without reserve. Judged by the 
great quantity of print decorated ware of this class which 
has survived, a very large amount must have been made ; 
and in the first place one would expect to find more than 
one survivor capable of serving as proof of the Worcester 
printing of a whole class, the printing of which in certain 
respects is dissimilar to the general run of Worcester printing 
represented by this jug. Secondly, it can be seen that any 
attributional value which might be considered to attach to 
these ‘Worcester prints, as such, disappears when it is ob- 
served that the shipping print with which they are associated 
is found elsewhere in the company of a pair of equally 
authentic Liverpool prints. If this print be Worcester— 
and there are other known Worcester prints which resemble 
it—the circumstances which made possible its proven use 
at Liverpool could be equally effective in bringing about a 
similar use for its companions on the jug. In other words, 
the jug could be Liverpool printed. If on the other hand 
it is a Liverpool print—and Worcester’s claims are not 
assisted by the failure over the years to notice any difference 
between it and its Liverpool associates on the dish—there is 
no alternative to a Liverpool printing for the jug other than 
the use of Liverpool blocks by the Worcester factory. 

A final observation seems worth recording. Although 
there is no doubt that both shipping prints were taken from 
the same block, a close examination reveals certain minor 
albeit definite differences which entitle the conclusion that 
the dish print represents a later ‘state’. The proof of this 
is best seen on the mainsail of the small ship immediately 
to the right of the big one. Additional engraving lines are 
present here and elsewhere on the print and their position 
and appearance are such that their absence from the jug 
print could not reasonably be accounted for by suppression. 
They are therefore true additions and afford good proof 
that the dish was printed at a later date. While this doesn’t 
help much, it increases the possibility of a Worcester printing 
for the jug and therefore a Wotcester origin for the print, 
both of which would have been excluded had the opposite 
been the case. 

The conclusions which seem to be justified are: —(1) The 
Schreiber dishes 1.633, 640, 641 and 643 were printed in 
Liverpool. (2) Reasons have been shown to exist for think- 
ing that they may be of Liverpool manufacture. (3) The 
jug, Schreiber 1.615 could have received its printing either at 
Worcester or Liverpool. This effectively destroys the evi- 
dential value which is sometimes attached to it. 
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British Paintings in U.S.S.R. 

The exhibition of British Paintings 1720-1960 prepared by 
the British Council and seen by 170,000 in 32 days at the 
Pushkin Museum, Moscow, moved on June 17th to the 
Hermitage, Leningrad, for a month. 

It consists of 141 paintings covering the period from Hogarth 
to the present day, lent by some 66 museums and private 
owners. The British Council has sent the exhibition in ex- 


change for the exhibition of Russian and Soviet art shown at 
Burlington House last year. 





Fig. I. 


The Drinking Horn. 


C. 1490. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL PLATE — I 


T is now just sixty years since Hubert Dynes Ellis, famous 
in later years for his collection of London and provinc‘al 
spoons, read at a meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, held at Christ’s Hospital, a paper 
on their antique plate. Since that time, except for an oc- 
casional loan of certain pieces to exhibitions, nothing has 
been written on the subject. 

The collection is of importance not only on account of the 
variety and rarity of many of the pieces, but because of the 
exceedingly high standard of their condition. In the present 
articles I shall deal with the plate chronologically. As is the 
case with both Oxford and Cambridge, the earliest piece at 
Christ’s Hospital is a drinking horn. 

No. 1. The drinking horn, c. 1490. 

As most readers are well aware, the earliest complete ex- 
ample of an Anglo-Saxon drinking horn is that found at 
Taplow Court, Bucks with giit bronze mounts, now in the 
British Museum and dated some time in the first half of the 
VIlIth century. Its striking similarity to the drinking horns 
in the banquet scene on the Bayeux tapestry has often been 
noted. The remains of the horns found at Sutton Hoo in 
1939 were probably very similar to the Taplow horn, and of 
about the same date. There is a large gap until we come 
to the mediaeval horn of the XIVth century, the earliest of 
which is John Goldcorn’s (? John of Cambridge) horn at 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. In his excellent article 
on mediaeval horns (Conn., March, 1944) Charle; Oman 
draws attention to the interesting fact that pre-Conquest 
horns never have feet, while the mediaeval ones always do. 
Furthermore, the horn, and to a lesser degree the bowl, 
was the typical Anglo-Saxon drinking vessel, while in the 
XIVth and XVth centuries there was also the mazer, beaker, 
and standing cup. Thus, we can regard the mediaeval horn 
almost as a ritual piece, used only on special occasions—in 
fact, just as they are today at both Oxford and Cambridge. 
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By N. M. PENZER 


The legs enabled the horn to be put down whenever necessary 
and passed on to a neighbour. The great rarity of these 
horns will be appreciated when we realise that only six 
English mediaeval drinking horns are known to us. They are, 
with their approximate dates as follows : — 
1. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. c. 1340. 
2. Queen’s College, Oxford. c. 1340. 
3. Hart House University of Toronto, from the Lord 
Lee of Fareham collection. c. 1340. 
4. The Pusey Horn, V. and A. Museum. 
5. Christ’s Hospital. c. 1490. 
6. Vastergotlands Museum, Skara, Sweden. 
century. 

Mention might also be made in passing of the curious 
XVIth century Ribblesdale horn supported on three armoured 
human legs, the Cawdor horn copied from a XVth century 
original, and the Elizabethan Hirlas horn at Penrhyn Castle. 
The history of the Christ’s Hospital horn appears to be un- 
known and although the pounced inscription round the rim 
declares it to be “the gift of Thomas Bankes to Christ’s 
Hospital, 1602” this must be incorrect as in the Hospital 
Account Book there is an entry under the date of 1567 show- 
ing that the horn was then already in its possession. The 
character of the writing clearly proves the inscription to be 
a later addition, but its real donor remains unknown.’ In 
form it closely resembles Nos. 1, 2 and 4 of the above list, 
being made from the horn of a wild ox, and now a light 
brown and yellow in colour. Like them it is supported by 


c. 1440. 


XVth 


1The correct contemporary spelling of the name appears to be 
BANCKS. According to information received from Mercers’ Hall, 
John Bancks was a “Citizen and Mercer’. He was probably also a 
Barber-Surgeon as in his Will, dated 20 May, 1630, he left certain 
estates to be administered by the Mercers and a pertion of the income 
was to be paid to Christ's Hospital and also to the Barber-Surgeon’'s 
Company. As Admission to the Mercers was by Patrimeny it seems 
likely that Thomas was John’s father. Yet the dates given for the 
presentation of the plate by Thomas and John may have got muddled. 








two legs, in this instance they are feathered and the claws 
rest on semi-circular hollow balls. They are attached to its 
body by a broad silver-gilt band bearing the inscription 
“In God is al”. It was obviously intended to have an en- 
graved floral decoration at the beginning and end of the 
inscription and also between each word, but the space was 
misjudged and the last two words had to be run together, 
and so appear as “‘isal”’. 

As in all similar horns, the point has a finial. In this 
case it takes the form of a ridged ferrule terminating in a 
ball with a central reeded band, at the extremity of which 
is a Tudor rose. It is quite unmarked. The lip-band with 
its decorated and reeded base, bears the inscription on the 
everted rim as mentioned above. Both the Oxford and 
Cambridge horns originally had covers, but the everted rim 
of this one would probably preclude its having one. Length: 
18 in. Height 10} in. Diam. at mouth: 44 in. 


No. 2. Gourd-shaped cup, 1594. 


This silver-gilt standing cup and cover forms one of the 
nine recorded examples of English-marked cups with Ger- 
man characteristics. As they have recently (APOLLO, April, 
1960) been described in some detail, it will suffice here 
merely to list them: — 

1. 1570-1. The Berry Cup. Jackson collection. 

2. 1585-6. The Joane Doxie Cup. Armourers & Brasiers. 

3. 1585-6. The Thomas Wilbraham Cup. Hearst collec- 
uch 

4. 1590-1. The Falstaff Cup. St. Magnus Church, E.C.3. 

5. 1594-5. The Bancks Cup. Christ’s Hospital. 

















































































































































Fig. III. The “Bell” Salt. 1607. 


6. 1595-6. St. Michael, Hinton Admiral, Hants. 

7. 1595-6. The Sassoon Cup. Sotheby & Co. 
24th, 1960. 

8. 1598-9. The Colt Cup. Burlington Arts Club Ex. 1901. 

9. 1611-12. The Harrison Cup. Broderer’s Company. 


March 


The German characteristics include a stem shaped like a 
gnarled and twisted tree-trunk, sometimes with a miniature 
woodman, a calyx of un-gilt silver leaves standing free and 
not embossed on the cup, the drooping acanthus leaves on 
the upper part of the pedestal, and a vase of flowers as a 
finial. In the present case we do not know what the original 
finial was, as it has been replaced by a statuette of a blue- 
coat boy. His dress at this time was a blue gown with a 
falling collar, a yellow petticoat and stockings, neck-bands 
and a blue cap. Round the waist was a tassled girdle from 
which hung a pen-case. Today both the petticoat and hat 
have been discarded. The maker’s mark is IE with three 
pellets below, as in No. 8 above—the Colt Cup. It was 
presented in 1602 by Mr. John Bancks, Citizen and Barber- 
surgeon. Total height 174 in. Pedestal and figure: 34 in. 
Greatest width of gourd: 54 in. Diam. of base 44 in. 
No. 3. The “Bell” Salt, Silver-gilt, 1607. 

Here again we have a fine specimen—the largest known— 
of a very rare object of which only two dozen complete ex- 
amples are known, dating from 1591 to 1620. This does 
not mean, however, as all writers on silver have wrongly 
concluded, that it was introduced about 1590. Had any of 
them consulted the Royal inventories of 1550, 1559, 1574 
and 1597 they would have discovered that the “Bell” Salt 
was known in the time of Henry VIII. As the subject has 


Fig. II. Gourd-shaped Cup. 1594. 





Fig. IV. The “Bell” Salt disconnected 
to form two salt cellars and a caster. 


Fig. V. Upper section of a “Bell” salt, 
1596. From the Victoria & Albert 
Museum. 





not yet received sufficient attention, especially with regard to 
the separate sections which form a complete “Bell” Salt, it 
will be considered here in some detail. In his monumental 
work Jewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth I, Brit. Mus., 
1955, A. Jefferies Collins annotates the 1574 inventory, wh:ch 
contains the two following references to “Bell” Salts: — 


No. 979 Item two Saultes guilt belle fation with a Couer 
.. . poiz xxxiij 0%. iii quarters. 
No. 991 Item oone guilt Saulte withowte a Couer belle 


fation . . . po'z xj oz. 

These references are of more interest than may at first 
appear. As we all know, a “Bell” Salt usually consists of two 
bell-shaped containers, a larger and a smaller one, fitting 
one above the other, each having a receptacle for salt. The 
upper section, which was the smaller one, usually has a 
domed cover surmounted by a perforated castor presumably 
used for pepper—though a spice, such as ground nutmeg, 
may have been “cast” on occasion. The “Bell” salt, then, 
was little less than an early form of cruet, for here, assembled 
in a single unit, were two salt-cellars and a pepper castor. 
The mustard, of course, was still tabled in a saucer. When 
item 979 above speaks of “two Saultes” it refers to the two 
sections of a single “Bell” salt, capable of use separately, 
but having a single cover between them. Whether this ex- 
ample contained a castor, or merely a ring handle we are 
not told. The item in question was at Westminster Palace 
at the time of Henry VIII’s death and must have entered 
the collection between 2 June, 1532 (the date of the previous 
inventory) and 28 Jan., 1547 (the date of Henry VIII’s 
death). It subsequently figured in the 1550 and succeeding 
inventories. By gift and attainder the jewel-house acquired 


several “Belle” salts, and in the 1559 inventory seven are 
listed, most of which were subsequently destroyed. Turning 
now to the separate sections of the “Bell” salt we noted 





above that No. 991 of the 1574 Royal inventory refers to 
“oone guilt Saulte” which has no cover and weighs only 
eleven ounces. This looks very much like the bottom sec- 
tion of a “Bell” salt. Among similar existing pieces we can 
quote Jackson, History, p. 552, Fig. 763 who shows a bell- 
shaped bottom section of 1580. A somewhat similar one 
of 1581 was sold at Christie’s on March 11th, 1953, lot 155. 
The upper section is also found alone, thus in the Wa!ker 
collection (sold at Christie’s July 11th, 1945, lot 223) was 
a 1586 top with a dome-shaped cover and ring handle. 

There is a similar one of 1596 at the V. & A. Museum 
(Fig. V). The fact that these ring-topped upper sections 
did form part of a complete unit is proved by a “Bell” salt of 
1601 sold at the J. P. Morgan sale in New York in 1947 
(No. 447) and now in the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
the place of the pierced castor is taken by the domed cover 
and ring handle. We can safely conclude that the very 
mature of the “Bell” salt was bound to result in the loss of 
one or other of the sections, the remaining one often being 
catalogued separately. We can now return to the existing 
complete “Bell” salts. There are, as we have said, about 
two dozen of these. Several of them have changed hands 
more than once and it is not always easy to trace present 
ownership. However, the following skeleton list (to which 


references can be supplied) may be of interest. The figure 
following the date gives the height in inches: — 
1 1591-2 94 Hearst 15 1602-3 12 Trinity 
2 1594-5 9'/; V.& A. House, Hull 
3 1595-6 12 Davison 16 1603-4 8% Taylor 
4 1597-8 94 Cassel 17 1603-4 8 Jessop 
5 1598-9 8 Tredegar 18 1607-8 94 Hearst 
6 1599-60 94 Goldsmiths19 1607-8 14  Christ’s 
7 1599-60 8% Swaythling Hospital! 
8 1599-60 74 Black 20 1608-9 102% Jackson 
9 1599-60 ? Schréder 21 1609-10 9% Dixon 
10 1600-1 12 Crichton 22 1613-14 11% Lockett 
11 1600-1 8 Hearst 23 1613-14 101 Holburne 
12 1600-1 ? Schréder of Menstrie 
13. 1601-2 74 = Art Inst. Mus. Bath 
of Chicago 24 1617-18 10 Hearst 
14 1601-2 84 Rayman 25 1619-20 11 Crichton 


It will be noticed that the Christ’s Hospital Salt (No. 19) 
is rather a late one, but what it loses in date it makes up for 
in size, being the largest (14 in.) of them all. It is of silver 
gilt, ornamented with conventional scrolls, roses and large 
double daisies, all on a matted ground. The maker’s mark 
is NR over a head couped, as in Jackson, p. 111, who quotes 
a beaker of 1608 at St. Giles, Cripplegate. It has the coat- 
of-arms—between four fleur-de-lis a cross charged in the 
fess point with a crescent for difference—of the Bancks 
family, and a pounced inscription stating that it was given by 
Mr. Bancks about 1632. This somewhat vague inscription 
was obviously later than the presentation, and the mistake 
about the donor of the horn may possibly have been made at 
the same time. The height of the separate sections is as fol- 
lows: pepper: 44 in., middle: 3.65 in., bottom (on ball 
feet): 64 in., diam. of base: 6 in. 


No. 4. Set of three octagonal cups, 1615. 

These silver-gilt cups are not included in Ellis’ article. 
They were exhibited, with the horn, in the Loan Exhib ‘tion 
of Drinking Vessels held at Vintners’ Hall in 1933 (No. 101 
with pl. XLVIIT). Here the example shown was described 
as “a very beautiful and delicate Elizabethan wine cup” and 
the date given as 1595-6, but actually they are Jacobean and 
the date is 1615-6, the error being due to the similarity of 
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Fig. VI. Set of three silver-gilt octagonal wine cups, 1615. 


the S in the two cycles concerned. It was about 1615 that 
the octagonal cup first appeared. It was a variant of the 
more usual circular type. In both cases the design was 
similar, but the position of the acanthus leaves, the use or 
absence of rigid vertical flowers on the panels, and the size 
and placing of the melon-like object varied. In the present 
case the eight sides of the bowl are panelled and quite plain, 
the ornamentation being confined to the calyx wh'ch con- 
sists of acanthus leaves and the melon-like object which they 
partially embrace. The slender tapering stem is p!a'n and 
surmounted by four grotesque cusped brackets. The splayed 
foot has eight tongue-shaped straps with pointed apexes 
matching those of the panels on the bowl. The Bancks arms 
are pounced on one panel of the bowl, with a crest, seem- 
ingly based on that of the Mercers’ Company, on the panel 
opposite. The crest of the Mercers is the figure of the Virgin 
couped at the shoulders proper vested in a crimson robe. . . 
and crowned with a celestial crown. The present crest is 
similar, except that the female is nude to the waist. Thus it 
looks as if John Bancks adapted the Mercers’ crest to his 
own use. He had been admitted to that Company in 1598, 
was Warden in 1615 and 1625, and Master in 1630, the year 
of his death. It was also in 1630 that he presented the 
Company with three beakers of 1604 (two) and 1605. They 


had the fully clothed Mercers’ crest applied to the sides. 
The maker’s mark on the Christ’s Hospital cups is WC with 
an arrow or bolt between the letters, as in Jackson, p. 114 
who quotes a rose-water ewer of 1617 at Windsor Castle. 
The height varies from 7% to 8 in. and the diameter from 
24 to 2% in. The panels of these octagonal cups are not 
always plain, and a few variants may be mentioned. The 
Armourers & Brasiers has a set of three 8 in. cups of 1615, 
1616 and (?) 1618, the first two of which are by HS over a 
sun in splendour. As can be seen from Pls. V and VI of 
their Catalogue (also by H. D. Ellis) the panels are decorated 
with a single rose-like flower on a stalk within a straight- 
sided oblong frame. The calyces resemble those on the 
Christ’s Hospital cups. In one example the design on the 
splayed foot is copied from the flowers in the panels, and in 
another from the calyx. On Pl. V there is also a wine-cup 
with a circular bowl for comparison, the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany has two octagonal cups, one of 1616 by FB with a 
design like that on the Armourers’ cups, and the other of 
1619 by RP without the flowers on the panels. It was the 
acanthus and melon-like object which from about 1614 formed 
practically the only design found on steeple-cups until the 
date of their last appearance in 1646. 
(To be continued) 


PAINTING BY 
HENRY INMAN 





Edgar Allen Poe about the age of 19 (c. 1828). Portrait by 


Henry Inman. Collection of Hy. T. de Vere Clifton. 


MONG the readers of APOLLO there must be many, like 

the present author, whose chief relaxation from writing 
and research is the reading of the modern form of mystery 
stories popularly known as “whodunnits”’. 

To them, as to all interested in the intellectual pursu‘t of 
art expertise, there is at least curiosity value in any memorial 
of that man of genius, the father of the murder mystery, 
Edgar Allen Poe. His Tales of Mystery and Imaginat’on 
are esteemed as classics of English literature, some of them, 
as the Murders in the Rue Morgue, of the genre which later 
was taken as a pattern by the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
in his masterpieces of detection. 

Consequently I need scarcely apologise for introducing the 
accompanying picture, the only known portrait of Poe as a 
young man. 


THE DOYEN OF THRILLER 
WRITERS AS A YOUNG MAN 


It first came to my notice when, in November, 1955, it 
passed through Christie’s and was bought by Henry Talbot 
Clifton, and added to his collection of pictures. The sale 
from which it came was that of the equally famous collection 
of the late Francis Howard, in which it had reposed for well 
over fifty years ; so that it is not to be wondered at that it 
has remained practically unknown and its significance as a 
human document unappreciated. 

At the time Squire Clifton acquired it I was making an 
inventory of his collection and at once I recognised the 
interest, if not the full importance of this new acquisition. 
For one thing Poe was a talented American author whose 
work has earned him a place among the immortals of inter- 
national status, and for another the artist was also a well- 
known American who had spent some time painting in Eng- 
land—Henry Inman, a portrait painter of repute of the 
American School, so that the picture had, in its own right, 
an interest as a work apart from its subject. 

Refreshing my memory with the chronology of both the 
author and the painter it did not take long to arrive at the 
conclusion, which I later found Francis Howard had also 
arrived at, that the portrait was an early iconographic record 
of the renowned writer. 

It is an oil on panel, of 94 by 74 inches and Poe 
is shown in typical early XIXth century costume—a black 
coat and black silk cravat or stock. It shows an alert, clever 
face of the youth and is handled with consummate ease of 
characterisation. 

Henry Inman spent most of two years in England, part of 
1827 and the whole of 1828. He was responsible, among 
other things for a cycle of historic pictures in the Capitol at 
Washington, including Wordsworth, Macauly and others. 
But the chief interest of our portrait is that it is the only 
portrait of the poet as he was as a young man. It was 
painted evidently in the year when the youthful genius was 
bidding goodbye to his ’teens. 

There were two periods when he is recorded to have “dis- 
appeared” from his accustomed haunts, the first of which 
was when he was eighteen years old. Since he was born in 
1809 and since the portrait was painted when he was nine- 
teen, this allows us to date it in the year 1828. It is an 
obscure epoch in his life and it has always been believed 
that he then found his way to Europe. That he did so can 
no longer be doubted. This portrait provides material proof 
of this, as Poe became nineteen years old on January 9th, 
1828, and Inman was working all that year in London. 

Having made this point I cannot forebear to remark how 
the pursuit of artistic research has a fascination not unlike 
the solving of a ‘case’ by a Sherlock Holmes. Often the 
question “whodunnit?” is answered, or at any rate the riddle 
of a given object is unravelled—let us hope to the satisfac- 
tion of the owner of the object in question. So, in this 
obscure matter of Edgar Allan Poe’s sojourn in Europe in 
the eighteen twenties, this picture places it beyond doubt 
after a century-and-a-half in debate. Realizing this one 
can understand how ~_ _: writer of the (then) far away United 
States, was able to ¢-t the authentic atmosphere for his 
European characterisation in these early days of tedious 
travel. 
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One of the latest galleries to open in London is that of 
Anthony Biggins at 30 Old Bond Street. The premises which 
for so many years has been the Slatter Gallery, home of 
Dutch and Flemish Masters, is now, with a new decor, de- 
voted to an excellent mixed exhibition of Modern Masters, 
conspicuous among them Gauguin’s Les Deux Baigneurs, 
which was exhibited in 1955 at the Tate Gallery. Several 
small but delightful Renoirs and four Degas bronzes are also 
outstanding in this first exhibition. 

GRABOWSKI GALLERY at South Kensington have as their 
July attraction paintings by Viotto of Italy and by Baranow- 
ska, a Polish artist now established in London, as well as a 
showing of sculpture by Debska. All this continues the 
policy of introducing modernist, chiefly Polish, work. 

Meantime Mr. Grabowski has extended his activities to 
Bournemouth where he has opened a gallery at St. Michael’s 
Road. Here, perhaps with an eye upon a comparatively 
conservative public, he has an exhibition throughout July 
and August of paintings by Lord Methuen and R. O. Dunlop, 
and with it on the modernist side, work by Banc of Paris, 
whom he showed at the London Gallery recently. 

JOHN MANNING GALLERY exhibition of the Via Appia 
Water-colours of Carlo Labruzzi which we noticed in our 
June issue has been an outstanding event of the month, 
practically all those shown being sold. It continues until 
the 16th July. 

TEMPLE GALLERY in Sloane Street are showing during 
July the work of Michael D’Aguilar, born in London in 1932 
of Spanish-English parents, and having a distinctly Spanish 


NEWS from London Galleries 





feeling in his work. Many of the pictures shown deal with 
the Battle of Lepanto, that decisive sea fight against the 
Turks of 1572, though there are also landscapes and studies 
of bullfighters in the rich impasto and strong colour which 
have won the artist a place, and earned him a prize when he 
exhibited with the Young Contemporaries some years ago. 
At KENwoop House, the summer exhibition this year is 
devoted to Francis Hayman. The lovely XVIIIth century 
mansion on the heights of Hampstead makes a noble setting 
for this artist whom we have tended to neglect although he 
was important enough in his day and something of an inno- 
vator in that he introduced the use of landscape into his 
portraiture and was an influence on Gainsborough as well as 
a link with Gravelot. An exhibit of eighteen engravings of 
the large paintings he did as decorations to the boxes at 
Vauxhall Gardens, and two of the originals reminds us of 
this impressive contribution made by Hayman. 
Along with the Hayman works at Kenwood is a fine col- 
lection of plate by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
Mayor GALLERY in South Molton Street are showing the 
work of Francoise Gilot, many of the pictures views of the 
Thames around the Tower Bridge. Her style, simplified 
and almost orientally two-dimensional, has a deal of feminine 
charm, the soft, rather thin colour giving a very decorative 
effect. They could with advantage have rather more substance, 
and a series of drawings show that the artist could give this. 
JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street are following 
their exhibition of Francis Williams, “People in their Sur- 
roundings” with paintings and sculpture by Gordon Baldwin. 


A FLOWER-PIECE BY FRANZ XAVER PETTER 


N the Netherlands the cult of the Flower-piece enjoyed 
a long and exciting evolution from the absolute simplicity 
of such a master as Ambrosius Bosschaert at the end of the 
XVIth century to the elaborate decorative works of Jan van 
Huysum and Rachel Ruysch in the middle of the XVIIIth. 
By that time it had spread to France and from there it went 
right across Europe as part of the style of blond decoration 
which spread outwards from Versailles and the chateaux 
of the French aristocracy. In our interest in the rise of 
landscape in France and in Britain which became the main 
current of painting during the early XIXth century we have 
tended to pay too little attention to the quiet continuance of 
the Flower-piece in the more conservative circles of Central 
and Northern Europe. A pair of exceedingly fine works by 
Franz Xaver Petter at Frost and Reed’s Bond Street Galleries 
reminds us of the importance of this master of the Flower- 
piece at that period in his native Austria. 

Petter was born in Vienna in 1791 and died there in 1866. 
He was a member of a family of artists; his father being 
Jacob Petter and his son, Theodore. His own master was 
Johann Drechsler, who carried the Jan van Huysum tradition 
to Vienna, and who preceded him as the professor in this 
art of Flower Painting at the Vienna Academy. 

The works showing at Frost and Reeds are lovely examples 
of Petter’s manner, and stand clearly in the Dutch tradition. 
Massed blossoms of various seasons build up into an im- 
pressive and decorative assembly ; and-to add to this the 
brilliant feathered parrot, grapes, peaches and nuts are on 
the stone ledge. Each blossom and leaf is a perfect study, 
so that we forget what exactness of artifice has gone to the 
bringing together of this mass of natural form, colour and 
tone into a perfect synthesis of exquisite decoration. 








Flowers and a Parrot. By Franz Xaver Petter (1791-1866). 





MODERN ART IN LONDON 


CALOUTSIS AT NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


In his gouaches, Caloutsis has rejected the intricate surface 
design and texture, typical of his oil paintings recently ex- 
hibited at Redfern Gallery. Here he has achieved the super 
finesse and smoothness of flowing forms. These gouaches are 
striking. The majority of them are painted in various shades of 
rust and brown on black, or black and white, background. 
The forms are reminiscent of tree trunk sections cut verti- 
cally, exacting in their pattern and effective in their 
homogeneity—the result is invariably elegant and impersonal. 
Valerios Caloutsis was born in Crete in 1927. He studied 
painting in Athens, London and Paris, where he has lived 
since 1953. 


JEAN DuBUFFET’S ELEMENTS BOTANIQUES AT TOOTH’S 


Dubuffet’s originality in presenting familiar ideas from a 
completely new and highly imaginative angle, is something 
that one has got almost used to, it no longer startles, nor 
shocks. The initial surprise and impact of ‘l’art brut’ has 
subsided, and now whether Dubuffet cuts up his own unsuc- 
cessful canvases to make a new collage, or whether he collects 
the autumn flora to do likewise, or simply limits himself 
exclusively to depicting bearded personages, one accepts each 
new manifestation as something that one has come to expect 
of him. Dubuffet does not disappoint. The botanical col- 
lages are full of incongruity and humour—the natural colours 
of dried leaves and flowers (a comprehensive botanical guide 
to the various components of the collages is given in the 
catalogue) embellish the human figures, animals and birds, 
that Dubuffet creates, as no man-made material could. These 
raw collages are simple in conception and very sophisticated 
in interpretation, for, with a new technique Dubuffet has 
revived the familiar images of his earlier work. The 
ambiguity here rests in the atmosphere he creates which 
emphasises that there is no basic difference between the 
natural phenomena of flora and fauna, each being enhanced 
by the qualities of the other. Dubuffet stands outside all 
contemporary movements, his work is not really representa- 
tive of post-war European painting, yet it contains something 
both very old and very new. His is the endearing combination 
of magic and madness one hankers after in secret. 


MODERN DECORATIVE ENAMELS BY THELMA AND EDWARD 
WINTER AT WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Vitreous enamel is the result of powdered glass bonded 
to metal by heat. The process was already known in Ancient 
Egypt and the durability of this material is amply demon- 
strated by various enamelled bowls and dishes on view at 
the British Museum, which have, as far as one can tell, lost 
neither the lustre, nor the brightness of colouring during 
almost four thousand years. 

The works of Thelma and Edward Winter indicate the 
extensive range of effects available with this medium. Luckily 
their enamels are not pretentious, they do not purport to be 
works of art, yet, their fantastic transparent and matt colours 
are of intensity and depth unmatched by anything painted 
with oils. The possibility of such colours and versatility of 
surface texture will undoubtedly interest many painters if 
the technical problems of firing, which necessitate the posses- 
sion of a powerful kiln, could be solved. Edward Winter 
builds his designs in stages. His enamels may be fired as 
many as nine or ten times, as the new layers of colour are 
applied to an already fired surface. His designs have an 
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Fig. I. Vitreous enamel on steel. Sgraffito technique. 
By Edward Winter, at the Woodstock Gallery. 


architectural quality which helps one to envisage a wide- 
spread usage of enamel tiles in various building projects. 
Since he started using this technique in 1934, Winter has 
executed mural decorations throughout the United States, 
while his wife, Thelma, whose enamels grace several churches, 
specialises in ecclesiastical subjects executed in a freer and 
more personal style. This exhibition has been sponsored by 
Ferro Enamels Ltd., Wolverhampton, and the Vitreous 
Enamel Development Council in London. 


GORDON BALDWIN AT JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


As a potter, painter and sculptor, Baldwin tackles the 
problem of endowing the abstract form with human qualities 
and vice versa, in three different mediums. It is the three 
dimensional mode of expression that Baldwin has really come 
to terms with, and the two dimensional surface area of the 
composition board on which he paints, lacks the continuity 
of the curved areas and lines of his pottery and sculpture. 
He divides the paintings roughly into two or three horizontal 
areas and the superimposed image is usually made up of 
rectangular or square forms outlined with heavy black. The 
sensitive collage is one of the most successful works ex- 
hibited ; and the sculptures, covered with an_ intricate 
scratched pattern, seem to have grown, like some strange 
vegetable forms, as if a part of nature’s scheme. 


TUMARKIN AT THE SAVAGE GALLERY 


Tumarkin, a young man of 26, who was born in Dresden 
and who has lived in Israel since the age of 2, has made use 
of symbols, real and imaginary to create a sense of presence 
in his works which are neither, strictly speaking paintings, 
nor sculptures, but something of both. He uses almost ex- 
clusively metallic hues, plastic metal, molten metal, metal 
pipes, cogs and wheels, wires and other nondescript pieces 
of machinery, yet with these he is able to suggest all the 
colours of the rainbow. The graffiti effect of noughts and 
crosses, in relationship with the intricate structure of the 
whole, gives a sense of age and timelessness. This self 
taught artist has an originality in spite of the fact that the type 
of work he is engaged on has been attempted and achieved 
before. Because, in spite of the primarily physical associa- 
tions, it is concerned rather with the spiritual, as exemplified 
by timelessness, than the contemporary reality, as represented 
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Fig. 
II 
Abstract 
No. 1. 
By Gordon Baldwin 
at the John Whibley 

Gallery. 






by the modern trends in art and the yardstick used for 
assessing them. These disquieting sculpture-paintings are 
sometimes almost tragic and sometimes very sentimental. 


MICHAEL D’AGUILAR AT THE TEMPLE GALLERY 


For Michael D’Aguilar the process of painting is not 
simply concerned with aesthetics, social comment, emotional 
involvement in applying paint or the interpretation of ideas 
and events. For him, painting is also some form of re- 
creation of history, realisation of myths and legends, a docu- 
ment of battles and heroism. In this exhibition, his first 
one man show, D’Aguilar (half Spanish, half English, age 32) 
has included a series of about 25 paintings entitled the Battle 
of Lepanto. The harsh colours and the firmly drawn out- 
lines create an immediate impact—it is clear from these 
works that D’Aguilar’s paintings are the result of long con- 
sideration and thought, and that, little if anything, is left 
to chance. The anomaly here lies in the combination of the 
almost classical use of lines and the completely plastic, 
sensual quality of paint. ‘Young Trumpeter on a Toy 
Horse’, one of the most ambitious and interesting paintings 
on show, combines successfully a figurative theme with a 
practically abstract background and technique. 


BORES AT THE MOLTON GALLERY 


Borés, whose exhibition of gouaches opens here on July 
12th, was a realist in the early twenties, and a cubist in the 
late twenties. Since then he has painted still lifes of fruit 
and undulating figures executed with an eloquent line, and 
he has also been interested in the spatial synthesis of com- 
bining the delicacy of form with solidity of tone. The 
gouaches in the exhibition constitute a sort of exercise in 
blues. One can almost trace the development from one 
work to another as the colours and forms, originally used to 
describe, take over, and the subject, be it apples, a figure, 
or birds, becomes obliterated by the powerful use of electric, 
shocking blues. These aphrodisiac gouaches have a certain 
serpentine sensuousness, a certain abandon which elevates 
their flat decorative quality beyond decoration, and their 
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Fig. III. Composition. 
By Tumarkin, at the Savage Gallery. 


colour brilliance beyond elegance. Within the scope of the 
work shown and his exuberant expression, Borés says nothing 
new, but he does it well. 


FRIEDLAENDER AT THE MOLTON GALLERY 


If the delicate and complicated drawings and watercolours 
of Wols can be described as having an organic character, 
then Friedlaender stands at the other end of the same scale, 
as an intellectual. The emotional impact of Friedlaender’s 
aquatints, like that of Klee, is the result of premeditation 
along certain lines, a result of the humanist philosophy which 
is expressed in hints rather than open declarations and which 
ignores extremes. Friedlaender is concerned with the es- 
sentials of a visual experience, and these wistful colour etch- 
ings, which have an inherent delicacy of sparse, muted 
colours, have a strong affinity with Oriental wash drawings, 
particularly those of Japan. These etchings are not alto- 
gether abstract as Friedlaender utilises recognisable forms, 
e.g. those of horses, or even mere suggestions of familiar ob- 
jects to create these exquisite works. The exhibition gives 


Fig. IV. Grand Oiseau. Etching, 1955. 
By Friedlander, at the Molton Gallery. 
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Fig. V. The Cathedral at Pisa. Oil on hardboard. 
By Giordano Viotto, at the Grabowski Gallery. 


an impression that the painter seeks his solutions, not by way 
of either conflict or acceptance but, by keeping an open eye 
and an open mind. 


Yacov SeGcuev, AUBREY WILLIAMS, PETER CAMPBELL 
AT THE PoRTAL GALLERY 


The work of both, Yacov Seguev, who was born in 
Morocco, and that of Aubrey Williams, born in British 
Guiana, is comparable in as much as it stems from, or orig- 
inates from, a conflict between the painter and his environ- 
ment. In the case of Seguev, painting represents the only 
complete and possible means of communication. He started 
to paint at the age of 17 when he found himself in Israel 
without knowledge of Hebrew and without other means of 
comprehensive contact with his fellow men. Within his 
paintings one can find the essence of his Moroccan child- 
hood and Israeli youth. His works have tension which is the 
result of expression of the effect of physical heat and its 
spiritual counterpart—human warmth, as well as, the barren 
desert and loneliness. Although he specifically utilises 
metallic paints, he does so with sensitivity, so that one only 
becomes gradually aware of the quality of his medium. 

Aubrey Williams is an abstract image maker of exceptional 
vitality. In his case, painting is not an interpretation of ex- 
perience but an extension of it. Here, the original conflict 
stems from the rejection of all that represents the basic back- 
ground of his life. He launches energetically and successfully 
into creating a very personal and eloquent form of art. 

Peter Campbell is precariously posed on the line dividing 
the recognisable form from the abstract. This feeling of 
indecision is counterbalanced by a powerful colour sensibility, 
particularly evident in some of his larger paintings, into 
which varied textures are incorporated. The overriding 
impression is that Campbell has reached the cross roads and 
that his work, say, in a year’s time, may be greatly changed 
and developed. 


JANINA BARANOWSKA, ANNA DEBSKA 
AND GIORDANO VIOTTO AT GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
Baranowska’s work could be described as a modification 
of abstract expressionism. A modification, because her 
paintings appear to be, almost consistently, deliberate studies 
in colour. In each canvas she uses predominantly either red 
or blue tones, giving certain coherence to the swirling curved 
forms of which the majority of them consist. It is clear that 


she has no devised formulas regarding her work, and that 
each painting comes into being instinctively as a result of 
continuous work and progress. 


Anna Debska is a young Polish sculptress who has never 
exhibited in England before. Her works consist of clay and 
plaster figures of animals caught in unusual poses. It is 
difficult to make any assessment of her work from the pieces 
shown, which are characterised by petulance and the sort 
of sweet helplessness that calls forth prolonged sounds of 
cooing. It is clear though, that within the scope of work 
attempted she is imaginative and has a sense of humour. 

Giordano Viotto, an Italian from Pisa, evokes, in his 
landscapes, echoes of surrealism. Whether he has achieved 
the feeling of desolation and loneliness by choosing the mood 
of deserted places, or whether he has arrived at this effect by 
drastic simplification of form is not really important. The 
interesting point is that his views of buildings and the sea 
shore are in some aspects almost symbolic and have an in- 
delible atmosphere. His paintings of nudes and still lifes 
are very different. In the nudes, reminiscent of those of 
Matthew Smith, the colour has been intensified, the forms 
have gained weight and solidity, and in this divergence from 
the pallid landscapes, Viotto shows an innate versatility in 
approach to his subject. 





Fig. VI. Relief, 1959 (Sawn Section). 
By Scott Campbell, at the Drian. 


Scott CAMPBELL AND COLETTE BRUNSCHWIG 
AT DRIAN GALLERY 


The constructions of Scott Campbell represent a departure 
from the type of art that comes to mind when constructivism 
is mentioned. They neither adhere to geometrical patterns 
nor purity of form; they are neither stylized nor have a 
slick finish. What is characteristic about them is that the 
wood utilised is rough, that it had been previously put to 
uses other than those concerned with aesthetics, and con- 
sequently has a life of its own. Campbell’s works are re- 
markable for his ingenuity in constructing something without 
trying to obliterate, or change, the character of his material 
—old pieces of wood. 

Colette Brunschwig’s paintings appear to be seen as if 
through a streaky, rain-soaked window. She avails herself, 
primarily, of the colour range between purple and green, 
though, apart from occasionally exciting juxtaposition, her 
hues are too sweet. The dark gouaches show a far greater 
discipline, and as abstract essays, impart greater conviction 
than her oils. 


* * ok 


A report on the Venice Biennale will appear in the August 
issue of APOLLO. 














THE BERKELEY CASTLE 


NOTHER remarkable example of the ability of the big 
London auction hceuses to exact sums which many 
dealers would not contemplate in normal trading was demon- 
strated at Sotheby’s on June 16th when the superb 168-piece 
Louis XV Dinner Service, made in Paris by Jacques Roettiers 
between 1735 and 1738, was sold for £207,000. The un- 
predictability of the auction market due to the increasing 
scarcity of outstanding pieces (and particularly is this applic- 
able to silver) made accurate assessment of the Service for 
all practical purposes an impossibility and inspired guess- 
work allied with what other information was available guided 
buyer and seller alike. Although it is notoriously rash to 
make such statements it seems unlikely that this sum for a 
single lot of silver is ever likely to be exceeded in the foresee- 
able future, and the possible risk involved in offering the 
Service as a single lot has been amply justified. 

The Service had in fact never leit the Castle until ar- 
rangements for the sale were made and perhaps it is per- 
missible to explain briefly again the survival of such a 
magnificent example of a French silversmith’s work in this 
country. The close connection of the Earls of Berkeley with 
France stemmed from the fact that James, 3rd Earl, married 
Louise, daughter of the 1st Duke of Richmond, in 1710. The 
Duke was a son of Charles II by the Duchesse d’Aubigny, a 
famous beauty who was also created Duchess of Portsmouth 
by the King, and on his mother’s death Richmond inherited 
her chateau at Aubigny, where in fact the 3rd Earl of 
Berkeley died in 1736. The assumption is that he ordered 
the Service as a 21st birthday present for his son Augustus, 
who completed the order in the following two years. Since 
it was made for the family two-and-a-quarter centuries ago 
the Service has been in continuous use until now, and was 
in fact used several times during the past year. Edward 
VII is known to have dined from it on a visit to Berkeley 
and it is to be hoped that its eventual owner will continue 





DINNER SERVICE 


By R. P. T. CAME 


to use it and that it may not become purely a museum piece. 

Collectors of English silver of the early XVIIIth century 
who may have felt that despite their obvious inclination to do 
so it was a curious quirk on the Berkeley’s part to order a 
Service in Paris instead of from the flourishing, technically 
excellent craft in London, may have been surprised at the 
superb quality and workmanship of this Service. So little 
French silver survives that it is perhaps not generally realised 
that the French silversmith in the XVIIIth century was pre- 
eminent in Europe and that most European royalty and 
nobility turned automatically to the Paris workshops for their 
silver and gold plate, but this was a relatively new departure. 
In the first part of the XVIIth century German, Dutch and 
Italian work continued to influence that of other European 
countries and it was only in the second half of the century 
with rising prosperity under Louis XIV that the French 
industry expanded enormously and begin to develop its own 
tradition: it is of course the Huguenot emigrants of this 
period to England who affected work and design here to such 
a degree. Unfortunately as a result of the ruinous wars of 
the League of Augsburg and the Spanish Succession towards 
the end of the century such a strain was placed on the Ex- 
chequer that not only was the Royal plate melted but virtu- 
ally all over the country public and private plate suffered 
the same fate, accounting for the almost complete dearth of 
French silver of this epoch. 

In the XVIIIth century during which the French nobility, 
the upper and middle classes accumulated considerably more 
wealth than ever before during a period of relative stability, 
the silversmiths’ craft expanded and prospered to an amazing 
degree. Both in Paris and the provinces there was sufficient 
prosperity among those social classes to ensure the silver- 
smith a flow of orders and sustained expansion allied with 
a standard of technical achievement not previously attained. 
The list of foreign nobility who patronised the French crafts- 
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men as a result is extremely impressive: it is known to have 
included the courts of St. Petersburg, Madrid and Lisbon 
and many petty rulers of Bavaria and the states of the Holy 
Roman Empire, with considerable patronage from Strasburg, 
very much an international city. The English and the Scots 
were not similarly impelled to order from Paris, thanks to 
the extremely flourishing state of the craft in both their 
capital cities with master craftsmen of such quality as Nelme, 
Lamerie, Willaume, the Godfreys, Kandler and others in 
London: Ker, McKenzie, Aytoun, Ged and numerous others 
attaining a high standard of execution in Edinburgh. Judg- 
ing by examples which have appeared at auction from the 
great inherited collections, relatively little fine French silver 
found its way to this country and what did may well have 
been brought over before and shortly after the Revolution 
of 1789 or as isolated purchases by visiting Englishmen: 
the order of a complete service, with the present exception, 
does not appear to have occurred as far as can be ascertained, 
although there always remains the intriguing possibility that 
as fine a service, unrecognised as this was until a few months 
ago, exists in some part of the country. 

In fact, however, on the continent for fine silver Paris was 
the unrivalled centre and it was as improbable for a foreigner 
to order from London as it was for an Englishman to order 
from Paris: it was not until later in the century that the neo- 
classical forms from England were imitated and emulated 
abroad. Under these circumstances goldsmiths like Delauney, 
Ballin, Besnier and the Germain family flourished in Paris. 
The latter are undoubtedly the best known makers of the 
period: their output was on a large scale with workshops em- 
ploying techniques which could almost be termed 
mass-production: in fact Frangois-Thomas, son of 
Thomas Germain, has been criticised for lack of imagina- 
tion in re-utilising his father’s motifs and some of his designs. 
All these goldsmiths executed work for the court and amongst 
them were of course Jacques Roettiers himself and his son, 
who was apprenticed to him. Although Roettiers was evi- 
dently not as prolific a maker as the Germains, his standing 
was no less high and he fulfilled a number of very important 
orders, references to which have already been made in the 
June number of APOLLO and in the preface to the catalogue 
of the sale. 

It would be satisfactory to be able to conclude by com- 
paring the Berkeley Service with other work by the same 


AN APOLOGY 


es provincial antique dealers have taken umbrage at a 

sentence printed in Sale Room Prices in the June issue 
of APOLLO. The irritant words were: “It has become rare 
to find a provincial dealer who trusts his own judgment”. 
Not only was this a subject of heated discussion during the 
quieter moments of the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor 
House, but letters from the aggrieved have reached the 
Editor on the subject. This proves at least one long-held 
theory to be completely false: that dealers read no more 
of a magazine than each others advertisements. 

The Editor has, in turn passed on this acrid correspondence 
to the writer of the offending words, and requested his com- 
ments. Although the sentence was penned during the course 
of a heat wave and while under the stress of a summer cold, 
it was not committed to paper casually in spite of two such 
enemies of clear thinking. It was neither thought nor sug- 
gested that ALL provincial dealers are without trust in their 
judgment, for the printed statement has aroused the fury 
of the very ones who have reached a sufficient eminence in 
the antique trade to prove their reliability over the years. 
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craftsman or merely with other contemporary work. Un- 
fortunately it is impossible to do this: it is literally incom- 
parable as although other services are known or are believed 
to exist their quantity or their date makes comparison mis- 
leading. Reference has been made for instance to the servce 
made for the Portuguese Court by Thomas Germain and his 
son, but on examination it can be seen that the pieces which 
form this service cover a period of some forty years, extend- 
ing to as late as 1765 and it is by no means as complete as 
the Berkeley example. Roettier’s work on the huge Orloff 
service, also mentioned, is scarcely comparable as the years 
of its manufacture were 1766 to 1774. The many other 
services presumably executed between 1735 and 1745 appear 
to have disappeared. One possible exception is a service 
reputed to have been bought privately in France before the 
war and now believed to be in the United States, but beyond 
the fact that its quality is said to be as good but its quantity 
considerably less than this service, information of its proven- 
ance and date is lacking. Dinner services apart, it is difficult 
to recall other continental silver which bears even remote 
comparison in quality or price. The Lennoxlove Toilet 
Service springs immediately to mind; of superb quality 
but an earlier date, late XVIIth century Paris work, it 
realised £17,000 at Sotheby’s in 1954, a sum which would 
no doubt have been considerably higher today. Abroad 
there have also been some notable prices of recent years. In 
Amsterdam four mid-XVIIth century Dutch Salt Cellars 
by Johannes Lutma the elder realised £24,513 earlier this 
year. In 1954 £8,300 was paid for a Swedish Kallskal (or 
bowl) of circa 1715 at Sotheby’s and at Christie’s in 1959 
£8,500 was paid for the Burghley Nef, a rare French piece. 

The conclusion which one may well draw from this ex- 
ceptional sale is that no longer is it only paintings, tradition- 
ally highly priced, which make many tens of thousands of 
pounds, but a fine entity like this Service, a superlative work 
of art, unique and inimitable, is equally capable of doing so, 
encouraging to many who have found the high prices paid 
for certain paintings during the last decade more than a 
little incomprehensible. The £207,000 paid for the Service 
is in fact the third highest price ever paid at auction for any 
single lot, being exceeded only by the £275,000 paid for 
Rubens’ “Adoration of the Magi” last year and the £220,000 
realised by Cezanne’s “Garcon au Gilet Rouge” in 1958, 
both at Sotheby’s. 
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Str,—Enclosed you will find the photo of an oil painting 
in my possession “Crocket Game on a Beach” probably painted 
in the last quarter of the XIXth century. Could you help me 
in finding the painter ? 

Yours faithfully, 


E. SASSOON. 
4 Place Malyherbe, Paris 17e. 
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S1r,—Could you kindly help me with the identification of 
a delft dish I have in my possession ? ; 
The dish is 14 in. in diameter. It is decorated in under- 


I’ is always satisfying to those who study the rise (and fall) 

of the art market, when things sell well and realise yet 
higher prices on their re-appearance in public; an event 
taking place with comforting frequency nowadays. Works- 
of-art bought mainly for the purpose of investment by wealthy 
men are almost invariably of high quality, and have every 
chance of increasing their monetary value. Such buyers 
seldom have much time to spare in which to study the sub- 
ject with thoroughness, and therefore they wisely rely on the 
advice of a suitably sympathetic dealer. From time to time, 
however, they have followed their own inclinations and the 
results do not encourage such a course. As the collection is 


not usually dispersed until the buyer has died, he remains 
blissfully unaware of his own folly. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Christies. The late Mr. Herbert Rothbarth’s fine English 
furniture made an important sale, and realised a total of just 
over £40,000 in the course of a morning. The highest price 
was reached by a George II walnut bookcase, once belonging 
to Earl Cadogan. It is of breakfront form, the centre section 
with two doors and with a broken pediment of architectural 
type ; the base fitted with drawers and cupboards, and the 
whole ornamented with classical and floral carving, and 
fashionably no more than 8 ft. wide. It sold for 3,600 gns. 
—a well-known walnut and lacquer bureau-cabinet, 224 in. 
in width, illustrated and described in several works of refer- 
ence, bears a printed label reading: “All Sorts of fashionable 
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glaze blue with the exception of the margin of the edge which 
is coloured orange brown. I enclose a tracing of a repre- 
sentative portion of the decoration. 
I would be very grateful for your kind opinion. 
Yours faithfully, 

T. H. B. BEDFORD. 
Gildersome, 
near Leeds. 


(Not only was much English pottery of the late XVIIth 
century and early XVIIIth century made in close imitation of 
the popular wares imported from Holland, but a number of 
Dutch potters were working over here. In many instances, it 
is difficult to distinguish between wares made in the two 
countries. However, the dish in question is sufficiently dis- 
tinctive in type to enable it to be named as Dutch Delft, dating 
from the early XVIIIth century.) 








* * * 


S1r,—We have two Adam style oval shaped wall mirrors 
with brackets for two candles in front of each mirror. Stamped 
on the back is a maker’s mark of diamond shape with letters 
and numerals in the corners. 

Is it possible to identify this mark as to maker and date ? 
(The stamping of the “3” of “23” is rather indistinct and 
might be an “8”). 

Yours faithfully, 


Lt.-Co.. J. F. BATTEN. 
Swyncombe, 
near Henley-on-Thames. 


(The mark of which you enclose a sketch is one of a series 
current from 1842 to 1883, denoting that the design of the 
article on which it appears was registered with the Patent 
Office and enjoyed copyright protection for three years. The 
design of your mirrors was thus registered on February 23rd 
or 28th, 1882, but the mark does not enable me to tell you the 
name of the maker. Information on this point could be 
obtained from The Comptroller, Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, London, W.C.2, to whom you should send a 
sketch of the mark together with a fee of one shilling. 


Houshold goods at Reasonable rates are Made by Hugh 
Granger at the Carved Angell in Aldermanbury”. Granger 
was in business in London between the years 1692 and 1706, 
but little else has so far been recorded about him, and he 
would have been most surprised when his handiwork was 
sold for 1,300 gns. Other notable prices for pieces in the 
same collection, were: an Italian limewood plaque, 194 by 
144 ins., carved in relief with floral festoons, a vase of 
flowers and with a bust portrait of a lady, by Giuseppe Maria 
Bonzanigo (1744-1820), 240 gns.—a Queen Anne walnut 
stool, the cabriole legs carved on the knees and terminating 
in club feet, the seat covered in floral petit-point needlework, 
210 gns.—a set of six George I walnut chairs, with veneered 
and carved spoon backs, the cabriole legs with boldly carved 
knees and lion’s-paw feet, the seats covered in gros—and 
petit-point needlework, 1,200 gns.—a set of four armchairs 
in the Chinese Chippendale style, the pierced and carved 
backs with pagoda-shaped top rails; the uprights to the 
backs, the arms and the seat frames carved with semi-fret 
ornament ; supported on cluster-column legs united by 
stretchers of a similar pattern (a settee, ensuite, is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and another armchair was 
formerly in the Leopold Hirsch collection, and sold for 200 
gns. in 1934), 1,800 gns.—a mid-XVIIIth century mahogany 
plate bucket, the hexagonal sides pierced with latticework in 
the Chinese style and with a brass handle, 90 gns.—a 
Georgian mahogany Canterbury with turned spindle uprights, 
and brass toes and castors, 184 in. wide, 65 gns.—a pair of 
Chippendale mahogany torchéres with carved hexagonal tray 
tops, tapering columns and carved tripod bases with scrolled 
feet, from the collection of Earl Howe sold at Christie’s in 
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1933 for 375 gns., 1,050 gns.—a lacquer cabinet painted in 
colours with Chinese scenes on a cream ground, on a finely 
carved giltwood stand, 42 in. wide, 1,600 gns.—a “Lady’s 
writing table and bookcase” from a design in the 3rd (1760) 
edition of Chippendale’s Director, illustrated in Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers, by Ralph Edwards and Margaret Jourdain 
(1955 edition, fig. 125), 1,600 gns. Other sales included the 
following: a pair of George II gilt console tables, 4 ft. wide, 
with grey marble tops, 1,450 gns——a George II giltwood 
overmantel, 98 in. high, 150 gns.; this and the preceding 
tables illustrated by Percy Macquoid in his History of English 
Furniture, Age of Mahogany—a suite of Adam mahogany 
furniture comprising eight open armchairs and two settees, 
3,600 gns.—a pair of late XVIIIth century small satinwood 
chests, each fitted with two short and four long drawers, 
27 in. wide, 650 gns.—a Sheraton mahogany semi-circular 
sideboard on square tapering legs, 7 ft. wide, 140 gns.—a 
Sheraton mahogany sideboard with bowed front and six 
tapered legs with spade toes, 65 in. wide, 115 gns.—an Adam 
mahogany winged bureau-bookcase carved with husk and 
other ornament, 94 in. wide, 580 gns.—a pair of late XVIIIth 
century rosewood card-tables with D-shaped folding tops and 
square tapered legs, 3 ft. wide, 160 gns. 


Phillips, Son & Neale’s. A Regency rosewood sofa table, 
59 in. wide, £105—a set of 5 Hepplewhite mahogany chairs 
(4 single and 1 arm), with carved shield-shaped backs and 
fluted tapering legs, £160—an inlaid mahogany breakfront 
bookcase, 5 ft. wide, £180—a Georgian mahogany writing 
table, the leather-lined top with a brass gallery, fitted with 
two drawers and supported on fluted legs, 44 in. wide, £180 
—a Regency mahogany dwarf cabinet, crossbanded with rose- 
wood and inlaid with brass lines, 64 in. long, £150—an 
inlaid mahogany sofa table on reeded splayed supports, 58 in. 
wide, £145—a Georgian mahogany octagonal wine cooler, 
on a stand with four fluted legs, £140. 


Bonham’s. A Regency rosewood sofa table with brass 
inlay, on splayed supports with brass claw ends, £84—a set 
of six Hepplewhite mahogany chairs with pierced splats and 


square tapering legs, £84—a mirror in carved giltwood 
frame, £63. 


Rowland, Gorringe & Co., Lewes, Sussex. A Sheraton 
Pembroke table with shaped top, £300—a Sheraton serpen- 
tine-fronted mahogany sideboard, £145—a Sheraton 
mahogany three-pedestal dining table, £100—a Regency 
rosewood chiffonier with brass inlay, £120. 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Retford, Notts., at Ossington 
Hall, Newark. An inlaid mahogany breakfront secretaire 
bookcase, £230—a rosewood circular table, carved and 
parcel-gilt, and with a marble top, 4 ft. diameter, £260—a 
pair of Sheraton inlaid mahogany alcove tables, on square 
tapering legs, 46 in. wide, £225—a Georgian mahogany 
D-end dining table with double folding centre flaps and 
extra leaves, extending to 20 ft., £90. At the Corn Exchange, 
Retford. A pair of Georgian mahogany urn-shaped knife 
cases, £44—a William & Mary walnut secretaire, 38 ins. 
wide, £40—a Georgian mahogany corner cupboard with 
glazed upper part, £28. 


Anderson & Garland, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at North 
Avenue, Gosforth. A pair of Sheraton inlaid mahogany 
serpentine-fronted card tables, on square tapering legs with 
spade feet, 3 ft. wide, £104. 


CONTINENTAL FURNITURE 


Phillips, Son & Neale’s. A Dutch marquetry bureau- 
cabinet, the upper part with glazed doors, and the lower part 
with fall-flap, drawers and cupboards, 56 in. wide, £160—a 
Dutch inlaid walnut side table on carved and shaped sup- 
ports, 31 in. wide, £130—a Dutch floral marquetry bureau- 
bookcase, 40 in. wide, £230—a bedroom suite designed in 
the Louis XV taste, £720—a kingwood and marquetry 
bonheur-de-jour, 25 in. wide, £210—a set of 3 Louis XV 
giltwood fauteuils on cabriole legs, £460. 


Bonham’s. A Dutch walnut serpentine-fronted chest of 
drawers, 41 in. wide, £73 10s.—a Dutch marquetry bureau 
on shaped supports, 35 in. wide, £84—pair French writing 
cabinets, ebony mounted with porcelain plaques, £162 15s. 
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WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
14 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Contemporary Paintings. Exhibitions 


Fine Paintings of all Schoo!s. 


Fine Paintings. 


Paintings and Drawings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
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APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3  KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


DRIAN GALLERY 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY oii 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Mecdern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. venaliiie 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
KAPLAN GALLERY 19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.}. WHI 8665 Contemporary Art 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. | 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD 
. ? ; xl XXth Painti 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.I.  MAYfair 3952 eae eT Te 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Gallery Specialities 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. ial 
34 CURZON STREET, W.1. GRO. 3811 XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture I 
JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


Old Master Paintings 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. HYDe Park 7567 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.! 


O'HANA GALLERY Until July 28th. Picasso Blue Period. 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | Summer Exhibition of XIXth and XXth Century Masters 
THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios , 
PORTAL GALLERY Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 
16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.1. HYD. 0706 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
THE SAVAGE GALLERY Contemporary English and French Paintings 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., S.W.7 _KENsington 7495 and Lithographs , 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. caitlin, : 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for : 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries A 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| Welbeck 5651 








WILDENSTEIN & Cco., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture ; 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 
. P + A P e 
Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris | 
Gallery Specialities 
BERGGRUEN & CIE KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7¢. BAB 02.12 
MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - DELAUNAY 
BERRI LARDY & CIE R. DUFY - MOULY - LALOE - BRET - BAUCHESNE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° ARDITI - MONTANIER - CARLETTI 
GALERIE DENISE RENE ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8¢ RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 
PAUL FA ETT 
17 RUE aes ze CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
ANDERSEN, BUSSE, CLERTE, CORTOT, DMITRIENKO, 
GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL FOUJINO, GASTAUD, GERMAIN, LACASSE, LAGAGE, 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° MANNONI, RAVEL, KEY SATO, ZACK 
ANDRE MAURICE LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 
GALERIE NEUFVILLE KLINE, GOTTLIEB, NEWMAN, ROTHKO, PARKER, NOLAND, 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6* LOUIS, JOAN MITCHELL, DUBUFFET, ARP, GIACOMETTI 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6+. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
STAND 207 Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT. SAINT OUEN Exhibition FRANCIS DELAYE—No conventional Pictures 
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THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers appreciate the many advantages of dealing 
with members. A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 7 the U.S.A.), 


giving names and addresses of over five hundred established 


dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the 


Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 
The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 





FROST « REED L” 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


One of a pair of Outstanding Pictures 


by 
41 New Bond Street palieiggasiginiasne 10 Clare Street 
London. W.1 MIXED FLOWERS Bristol 


36 X 274 inches 
Mayfair 2457 Signed and dated Bristol 26238 





